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THE LEAVEN OF THE SADDUCEES. 


THE names of the old Jewish sects have still a meaning for 
us. There are certain grand elements which are continually 
repeated in the nature and thought and life of man; the same 
substances under new forms; the same temperaments, opinions, 
and ways, displayed in altered circumstances, and with a cor- 
responding change of names. ‘The thing which hath been, it is 
that which shall be,” and, we may add, that which is, at least 
according to the general spirit, tone, and tendency; so that, if you 
would know what is going on about you, you can see it not only 
by opening your eyes and your ears, but in some cases also by 
reading ‘‘old bookes.” And there is an advantage to be real- 
ized in studying the present in the past, inasmuch as the old 
picture is complete, and exhibits the great game quite played out, 
to the very last scene of the last act sometimes, the summer 
ended, and the harvest of good or evil gathered in. And, be- 
sides, there are many things, which, though they are hidden from 
us whilst they are near, may easily be distinguished at a dis- 
tance. 

The predominance of religion in the Jewish mind gives a pecu- 
liar value to their opinions, and to the sects by which they were 
advocated; and such knowledge as we can gain of them serves 
not only to illustrate ancient Scripture, but throws light also 
upon the life which we ourselves are living. We find the word 
‘ pharisaical’’ very useful in our modern speech; and, if we had 
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another adjective to denote ‘‘the leaven of the Sadducees,”’ 
occasions would not be wanting for applying it. It should be 
added that we do no justice to these old parties, if we refer to 
them simply as representatives of error in belief, and sin in con- 
duct. Error and sin, indeed, became the prominent results of 
their one-sided tendencies ; but both sects could claim an honor- 
able origin, and always numbered many sincere members. The 
perversions of the designing, and the extravagances of the inju- 
dicious, made them a reproach and a warning, and converted what 
may have been a name of warning into a by-word. 

The leaven of the Sadducees, — what was it once? What is 
it still? What merit and demerit, what profit and what loss, 
attach to it? 

Amongst the Jews, the Sadducees may be called the liberal 
party, the common-sense believers, the moralists, the anti-mysti- 
cism and the anti-dogmatism men; the reasoners who insisted 
upon applying to every religious subject the plain human under- 
standing, and were very jealous at once of the abstruse, the 
traditional, and the emotional. They insisted that religion must 
be all written down in plain black and white. The origin of their 
name is uncertain, but it has been interpreted to mean the “just ;”’ 
i.e., those, who, making great account of morality at first, come 
to set it in antagonism with religion, and end in exalting it above 
religion. Carrying their critical spirit into every subject, and 
paying small regard to intuitions and longings and aspirations, 
where the letter of revelation and positive argument failed them, 
they denied the future life of man, and the existence of angels, 
indeed of any spirit save the Supreme. We know that they 
rejected, wisely enough, the great mass of Jewish traditions; 
and it has been further asserted by some, that they acknow- 
ledged only the five books of Moses; but this last assertion, 
though sustained by strong authority in the early Christian 
church, seems to have arisen from a misapprehension of a state- 
ment by Josephus, that they (the Sadducees) received only the 
law, —a word which he most probably used in contradistinction 
from unwritten and unauthorized traditions. Jesus, indeed, 
argues with them only from the books of Moses, but this might 
have been accidental; and we know that the Rabbins, in their con- 
troversies with them, quoted from every division of Scripture, 
and laid to their charge no rejection of this kind. The Saddu- 
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cees, as has ever been the way with men of their temperament, 
held firmly to the doctrine of the freedom of the human will; 
and, in opposition to some extreme views upon predestination 
entertained by the Pharisees, they were led to deny the agency 
of the Holy Spirit of God in aid of the soul’s struggles; illus- 
trating the truth, which has so many illustrations, that one extra- 
vagance ever occasions another. As we have already intimated, the 
Sadducees were made up of two classes in relation to character, 
— the sincere and well-meaning and the indifferent, the morally 
correct and the sensual; so that at once their opinions and their 
morality are presented in aspects both favorable and unfavora- 
ble. We must look at the good side and the bad side; and all the 
while we must ask ourselves, Is there any thing like this here 
in America and in this nineteenth century; for it is never to be 
forgotten, that the Christian is not a mere antiquarian, a gatherer- 
up of all old relics, but a child rather of the morning light and 
of the present day. 

The Sadducee was right in his honest, downright temper of 
inquiry, and in his determination to discountenance unauthorized 
assumption and pious fraud, and abide plainly with the reasons 
and the facts, let them be what they might. Such a spirit must 
always be commendable. The indolent superstition and the dis- 


honest conformity into which so many are betrayed, often make — 


its earnest exercise a very solemn duty, —a duty, moreover, to be 
discharged without much stimulus of popular applause; for only 
the few can heartily urge that prayer of the poor blind man, 
“Lord, that mine eyes may be opened.” Most men see more 
already than they care to see. Ruins, disorder, and decay 
crave darkness, not light. The foolish traditions of the Phari- 
see, and his arrogant dogmatism, demanded an appeal to the law 
and the testimony as recorded. His dangerous tampering with 
the mysteries of the divine purposes called for a plain assertion 
of the freedom of the human will, that the sense of responsi- 
bility might be kept alive and active; and, if we can safely trust 
a Jewish tradition to this effect, the denial by the Sadducee of a 
fature life sprang originally from an exaggeration of the gene- 
rous sentiment, that, without hope of reward or fear of punish- 
ment, we should do that which is right from the heart, and for 
the pure love of it. And, where others had so much to say about 
ceremonies, it was needful that he should urge plain daily du- 
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ties, and show that justice and mercy must always be the solid 
and enduring elements in the character of the friend of God. 
We repeat, there iy something very brave and honorable in this 
resolute adherence to the letter and the facts, this refusal to em- 
ploy any weapon save clear and well-evidenced truth, and this 
high estimate of moral purity and aspiration. It supposes a large 
measure of patience, a mind free from foolish ambition, and 
abounding in resources of inward trust. There is peril, how- 
ever, in this, as in all our earthly ways. And this is the spe- 
cial hazard, that our calm reasoners will neglect the evidence for 
faith which is so richly supplied by the heart, and will reject 
whatever cannot be established by strict processes of logic, even 
though the whole soul cry out for it from its deepest places. The 
hazard is, that the field of evidence will be narrowed; that feelings, 
longings, aspirations, will be set down as nothing, though, in 
truth, they are facts of our nature, — facts that have exercised a 
stupendous influence upon life, —facts upon which we are as much 
justified in building, as we are authorized to rely upon the first 
principles of all reasonings which are wrought into our minds, 
and from which there is no appeal, though they admit of no 
proof. There are constant facts of human feeling, unchanging, 
always, everywhere, and amongst all men, as there are univer- 
sally recognized fundamental elements of reason. It is surprising 
how few of the beliefs in which we live admit of positive demon- 
stration. Take, for example, that favorite position of the Sad- 
ducees, — freedom of the will. No man has ever been able to 
demonstrate it, in fact all demonstrations point the other way; 
and yet never, perhaps, has there lived a man who did not believe it. 
We all know that we are free, and don’t desire any proof it. But 
why should they who urge this truth object to the testimony of a 
higher and profoundly religious, yet most sober consciousness, 
that the Spirit of God worketh in and with our spirits, animating 
them to hope and courage, and making them truly, in the highest 
sense, free? The Pharisee, in his attempt to clothe the solid, 
living body of religion, covered it with a great burden of rai- 
ment, and impeded every free motion: the Sadducee, on the 
other hand, stripped off even the flesh, and dried up the blood in 
the veins, until he had converted the strong, healthy frame into 
a withered, stiff skeleton, — a breathing, winning form no 
longer. 
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The Sadducee, then, ever tended towards excessive denial, 
towards a meagre creed, which would make no distinctions be- 
tween things above reason, and things contrary to reason, and 
things beneath reason; but would reject them both indiscrimi- 
nately, and insist that nothing shall be allowed which our poor 
philosophy cannot encompass and sound. The Sadducee was right 
in saying that the Scriptures of his nation, the law certainly, 
contained only shadowy and unsatisfactory intimations of a fu- 
ture state; but these, acting with the earnest promptings of the 
veart, might have kept him at least from any positive denial of 
the life to come, certainly from making a boast of unbelief in it, 
and amusing himself with putting puzzling and discouraging 
questions to those who prized it perhaps as their all. And in a 
day of decline, like that in which the Saviour wrought, when all 
things go to decay, the men who begin with the laudable purpose 
of defending truth against error, by clearing away unauthorized 
traditions, are too likely to fall in love with the spirit of destruc- 
tion, and become deniers and destroyers, sceptical and cold- 
hearted; observers who look only at objections, and see every 
thing on its worst side, and are familiar with all that is incom- 
plete in the working of any institution; just as some, who delight 
in making the worst of any biblical personage, will be careful 
for ever to remind us of Peter’s profane denial, but never add that 
he was one of the two disciples who followed the Master into 
danger, and therefore into a temptation which the others only 
avoided. Through this process of decline, the Sadducee, instead of 
nursing his faith in the quiet of the heart, discussed, argued, and 
disputed it all away, or reduced it to the very smallest measure. 
And, as is too often the case, he took a pride in this dreary 
work, and called it making progress; and thanked God, if for 
any thing, if he was not above any exercise so childish as thanks- 
giving and prayer, that he was not so superstitious as the Phari- 
see. Name any doctrine, and he could tell you some reason 
why you should not believe in it; he could pick a flaw in the 
evidence, and he would glory in his work as one ought only to 
glory in having established the heart in some elevating and com- 
forting conviction. We have no evidence that the Sadducees 
supplied many converts to the gospel. This may be explained, 
in part, from the small numbers of the sect; and yet it is also 


clear, that they must have regarded Christianity only as a re- 
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blossoming of Pharisaical Judaism, a milder form of the old 
superstition; they must have thought that it stood no chance 
whatever in the world, in comparison with their own liberal and 
philosophical views, which they perhaps regarded as destined to 
outlast the old worn-out religions that were gasping out their 
lives about them, and to become the universal belief of mankind. 
Experience has shown, that they were at least eighteen hundred 
years too early in their expectation; and we may still safely say, 
that the world will hardly ever be satisfied with a faith which 
barely recognizes the existence of a God, and does not recognize 
at all the doctrine of a future life. There is a vast difference be- 
tween being rational and being a rationalist; that is, a doubter, 
a questioner, a denier, a mere critic. 

And now, when the leaven of Sadduceeism had had its perfect 
work, and scarcely a remnant of operative, efficient faith re- 
mained, two courses were open; and, as one or the other was 
chosen, the Sadducee was in a way to be saved or to be ruined. 
Into a condition of doubt, any man may fall, and it may be his 
misfortune; but the test of character is found in the way of 
accepting the visitation. A large and aspiring and genial soul 
will not be content under such ‘a trial, but will still be laboring 
to be at the end of it, and gain a good deliverance; prizing faith 
all the more when the gift is for a time wanting. And when a 
man of earnest purpose has lost his hold upon a rich and posi- 
tive faith, he will remember the promise to the just and him 
who doeth righteousness, and will strive, by his severe morals and 
many good deeds, to come within the scope of it; trusting that it 
may yet please the great Enlightener to reveal to him the solemn, 
religious meaning of life. The soul that struggles with unbelief 
in this spirit will reach in the end a nobler trust than ever it 
lost. But this is not the leaven of Sadduceeism, old or new. It 
saith, rather, ‘‘ There are no gods, or none that concern them- 
selves about us: let us enjoy this life, and not be righteous over- 
much.” It retains enough of religious observance to satisfy 
decency, and to answer the demands of an ingenious intellect or 
a refined taste; but it will not for a moment allow, that any 
thing so shadowy, any thing which can be so easily confounded 
by one who is willing to be at the pains, shall interfere with its 
cherished pursuits. It gives us a large class whose belief has 
been summed up rather sarcastically, but truly, as follows: ‘“‘They 
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believe that, if they do right, they shall be rewarded; that, if they 
do wrong, they shall be forgiven.” 

It is in no age of the world an uncommon experience for one 
who was once much interested in religious subjects to lose his 
faith, and become blinded amidst the conflicts of opinion and the 
thousand perplexities that beleaguer thought; and then, instead 
of mourning and struggling and doing the duty which is still 
clear, to settle down into an elegant latitudinarianism, and strive 
to make the most of this world, as if hopeless of any other. 
When a soul has thus fallen, the truth which once it sought with 
fiery earnestness, as if life or death hung upon the issue, is 
cherished only as a pleasant song, and every great question is 
indolently postponed to some convenient season. Principles are 
presently softened into sentiments, and sentiments are presently 
diluted into sentimentality, and then they are as good as dead. 
The senses, the appetites, or, at best, a merely selfish intellect, 
are the ruling powers. This is a common experience; for, two 
ways lying open, the soul often chooses that which leads down- 
ward. A comfortable worldliness very often urges in its defence 
the uncertainties of the spiritual world, the world of everlasting 
principles as well as of angels. It has tried it, and been bafiled. 
The plea is good for nothing. We can never say how large a 
share of our faithlessness is caused by our self-indulgence and 
excessive devotion to earthly pursuits. And however this may 
be, there can never be any doubt, that, let the truth lie where it 
may, and be hidden as it may, there can be no truth in self- 
indulgence, in an elegant epicureanism; there can be no defence 
for living merely to please one’s self. If any one counts it his chief 
glory to be rational, there can be nothing more irrational than 
that. Too often, we must say that the leaven of the Sadducees 
is despair of religion and the soul, and an acceptance of a refined 
worldliness as the end of life. It is a condition of illumination, 

-if you please; but the light has no blessed sun-warmth in it: it 
can only be compared with that of the moon, pale and cold. It 
pretends to show you just where this and the other religious 
man is mistaken; but the poor errorists whom it pities, can labor 
and endure to the end of life, in the power of their faith; whilst 
the meagre creed of the Sadducee has little more significance for 
him than an antediluvian relic. ‘‘ The Sadducees say, that there 
is no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit;’’ and what aid or 
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comfort could they hope to give to any weary human soul by 
saying that? If any one finds that he is full of doubts, let him 
not parade them boastfully before his brethren, and let him not 
strive to forget his nobler longings in the occupations and joys of 
a busy life; rather let him remember, that to fear God and keep 
his commandments, and bind one’s thoughts and affections very 
closely to the solemnities of existence, must be always so far 
wise, so far true. The honest believer, though he may be igno- 
rant, is substantially right: the wordly Sadducee is mainly wrong. 
The Sadduceeism of the synagogue, like its Pharisaism, is for 
us merely an old matter. Would that we could say as much of 
the Sadduceeism of the church; its want of faith in its own law 
and spirit; in its own highest teachings and most heroic examples ; 
in that dying to the world and living unto God, of which its own 
cross is the everlasting symbol ! R. E. 


LEGENDS FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER. 


No. VI. 
THE PALM-TREE. 


Love may the rose and myrtle twine, 
And laurels deck the hero’s brow; 
But he who wins the strife divine 
O’er sin and pain, for him shall grow 
@ The palm, by heavenly wisdom placed 
To cheer the traveller o’er the waste. 


The rash Onuphrius heard the praise 
By elders to Elijah given ; 

And how he spent his hermit-days 
Apart from men and near to heaven, 

Was cherished by the ravenous bird, 

And God’s own voice in Horeb heard. 


The enthusiast sought the desert drear ; 
Seven days he journeyed, but in vain 
Listened the holy voice to hear ; 
At length, with hunger worn and pain, 
From the fierce sun’s untempered glare, 
Sunk in exhaustion and despair. 
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‘“* Receive my soul, O Lord!” he cried ; 
‘**Oh would thy grace one cup supply 
Of freshening water, or provide 
One date-fruit, lest thy servant die!” 
Then sleep his senses gently sealed ; 
And, near, his angel stood revealed. 


‘** Rash man,” he said, “* who temptest God, 
Art thou Elijah? Listen still ; 

For sovereign mercy guides the rod, 
Thy doom is mingled good and ill. 

Lo! by thy side a fountain flows, 

And o’er thy head a palm-tree grows. 


“ Live thou with them for seventy years, 
And, when thou diest, they shall die ; 
But no sweet voice shall reach thine ears, 
No step of human kind draw nigh, 

Till one shall come who in the breast 
Of earth shall make thy place of rest.” 


He woke with mingled joy and dread ; 
He saw fulfilled the angel’s word ; 

The palm-tree waving o’er his head, 
The rill in gentle murmurs heard. 

He owned a brother in the tree, 

A sister in the fountain free. 


Thankful he drank his sister’s wave, 
And on his brother’s fruit he fed ; 
Clothing the palm-tree’s foliage gave, 

Until the seventy years were sped ; 
While never human greeting dear 
Fell on the hermit’s longing ear. 


’Tis o’er! The approaching step he knows. 
“He comes whom God hath sent to lay 
My body in its last repose.” 
He greets the traveller on his way, 
And, seating him beneath the tree, 
Recounts its wondrous history. 
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‘* When thou hast done thine office kind, 
Haste hence! this place is not for thee. 
Man is intended for mankind.” 
He dies; a whirlwind tears the tree 
Up by the roots; the fount is dry ; 
But angel-hymns are heard on high. 


“Come, brother, come! Thy desert leave! 
What thine own fault on earth denied, 
Now from the hand of God receive, 
In realms where death cannot divide. 
Heaven brings to thee with melody 


'” 


Sweet friendship through eternity ! 


His features shone with saintly light, 
Paphnutius laid him in the grave ; 
Then from the spot he turned in flight, 
As round the desert howlings rave. 
** With toil,” he said, “‘ God’s grace we find ; 
Man is intended for mankind.” 


Onuphrius, thanks! A thousand years _ 

Had fled, when thou didst soothe the smart — 
Ere closed his pilgrimage of tears — 

Of Tasso’s worn and wounded heart. 
Mistrusting all, he fled to thee, . 
And thou receiv’dst him tenderly. 


A wounded deer, he sought thy shade, 
The hunter’s arrow in his breast. 
Fame for his gentle brow would braid 
A laurel garland; he, more blest, 
Asked not that crown, to victory given, 
But mid thy palms found rest and heaven.* 





* Tasso, the amiable but unhappy poet, when he came to Rome to 
be crowned in the capitol, exhausted in mind and body, caused himself to be 
brought to the monastery of St. Onofrio, where, while all preparations were 
making for the solemnity, he sunk to the last sleep the day before his 
intended coronation. 
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THE MARRIAGE AT CANA. 


A SERMON, BY REV. SAMUEL PETTES, JUN.* 


Joun ii. 2: ** And both Jesus was called, and his disciples, to the marriage.” 


WE boast that here are no hereditary distinctions, no kings or 
nobles, —all men are free and equal. Yet, even here, there are 
those who look down upon their fellow-men. Our community 
divides itself into classes. The only comfort is, that our divi- 
sions are somewhat natural. It is true we give a false place to 
wealth. But it is because wealth is power, and because we be- 
lieve there must be some mental strength which has gathered it. 
Unite wealth to a weak mind and a depraved soul, and our people 
do not honor it overmuch. In the main, our community tends 
to divide into the intelligent and the ignorant, the refined and the 
vulgar, the virtuous and the vicious. Yet no true soul can look 
abroad in society, and not feel that there is too much of clanship 
among the upper classes, and too much of truckling or hate 
among the lower classes. We are not free or equal. 

There is a lesson for us, then, in the fact that Jesus was pre- 
sent at the marriage in Cana. Consider who he was. He was . 
one who had come to save the world from its sins; to lift it up 
from its degradation. In him refinement had done its perfect 
work. How his soul must have loathed all sin! How tender 
was his sympathy with every form of suffering! How keen was 
his sense of the beautiful in flower or bird! How warm and 
fresh was his love! But he did not begin his work in some gar- 
den of ease. He did not gather around him a small band of the 
most refined men in Judea. His disciples were peasants. He 
went at once among the people. 

There are persons who claim to be refined, who cannot bear to 
come in contact with the masses. They are ready to draw around 
them the robes of their pharisaic pride, lest they should be pol- 
luted by an unclean touch. It was not so with Jesus. He 
could heal the hideous leper, and cure the blind beggar. He could 
speak words of hope to her whom all men were willing to leave 
in her sins. His first act was to make glad, by his presence and 


* Preached July 2, 1854. 
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kindness, a wedding party, not in a palace, but in a cottage. 
Almost his last act was to comfort a dying criminal. Our prin- 
ciples of equality, and the capability of human nature, were not 
born in 1776, or on board the “‘ Mayflower” in 1620, or when 
Luther spoke in the Reformation. They fell from the lips, they 
shone in the life, of Jesus. And in this he only repeated the 
great lesson of Providence. The sun shines upon the beautiful 
gardens, and makes glad the noble dwelling of the rich man. Its 
rays also descend and reach the cell of the criminal, even the 
murderer, and warm the beggar by the wayside, and lift the 
gloom from the sick chamber, and cheer the hovel of the poor. 
The rain falls upon the just and upon the unjust. The ocean 
is as ready to bear the humble emigrant to his new home, as it is 
to carry the rich man on his tour of pleasure. The flower 
blooms beside the cottage not less than in the hot-houses of the 
wealthy. The clouds show their beauty before all eyes. The 
earth gives an abundant harvest for all the children of man. 

We may go further than this. We say that music tends to 
elevate man. Yet the ear that delights in sweet sounds is not 
found simply in the nobleman’s house; and the voice of song may 
ring forth from the lowliest home. We talk of paintings and 
sculpture. Have not these often been executed amid the severest 
want? We admire one of delicate sensibility. But where is the 
heart so dead that the voice of sympathy cannot stir it? We are 
tempted to turn away from the common people, the vulgar herd. 
But have we forgot that the prodigal son went from a rich man’s 
door? Have we forgot that Jesus was the son of one who could 
scarce find shelter for the new-born infant? We complain of the 
ignorance and vulgarity of the masses. Might we not just as 
well complain that the infant cannot walk and speak ? 

We would now say, if men are to be brought to a higher cul- 
ture, we must work from above, downwards. Such is the expe- 
rience of life. You cast your seed into the ground; but the sun, 
in yonder heavens, must warm the earth and quicken the seed, 
until it spring forth. Would not the Israelites have remained in 
hopeless bondage, if Moses had not spoken to them? And Mo- 
ses himself might have remained as degraded as his nation, if his 
childhood and his youth had not been passed in the palace of the 
Pharaohs. There he was brought into contact with all the wis- 
dom of his time. Socrates sought to awake the people of Athens 
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by his words of truth. The prophets were raised up, that, by 
burning words, they might arouse the Jewish nation. And, at 
length, Jesus the Teacher came from among the people, yet 
with thoughts higher than their thoughts, higher than the 
thoughts of scribe and elder, that he might lead all men to 
heaven and to God. If you would have your child taught, you 
place him under the guidance of one who knows far more. It is 
true we are sometimes told that the young and inexperienced 
make the best teachers of the young and inexperienced. Is it 
not most absurd to think or to say so? ~Who could best describe 
to you a country, —he who had travelled its entire surface, or he 
who had just landed on its shores? Who could best breathe into 
you the spirit of Christian love, — he who had scarce learned to 
control his own passions, or Jesus of Nazareth? Does not God, 
perfect as he is in wisdom, make the best teacher of his imper- 
fect, erring child? 

The Indian is content with his almost naked body, his scanty 
food, his wigwam, his hunts, and his wars, because his com- 
panions have nothing better. We are right, when, in order that 
we may lift up the heathen, we send among them those who 
have been thoroughly trained in a Christian land, who have 
tasted all the blessings of civilization. Perchance you would 
have Sunday better observed; and where will the reformer com- 
mence? Will it be among those laborers of England, who, by 
hard toil, are reduced almost to the level of brutes? Or will it 
be among those who know the value of a mind, heart, soul; who 
know the pleasure of social intercourse, of earnest thought, of 
quiet meditation, of devout worship? Will the poor ever give 
up their rum, unless the rich give up their wine and brandy? 
If temperance is ever to be the virtue of our land, the change 
will mot commence among those who, amid many privations, 
think they find intoxicating drinks the only luxury that is left to 
them. The change must come among those who, amid many 
pleasures, retain this one also. If you would have your fountain 
rise high towards heaven, you must seek its source in the high- 
lands. 

If you were to meet one who was perishing with hunger, you 
would gladly give him bread, or the money which would pur- 
chase bread; and still men and women, who have gained some- 


thing of culture and refinement, often seem to keep them for their 
VOL. XII. 17 
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own narrow circle, as they would the fire which warms their 
dwelling, or the light which cheers it. Suppose that every true 
thought and noble impulse had always been so kept, where 
would the world have been to-day? Suppose that he who in- 
vented printing had kept the art solely to amuse the few who 
might casually come to his dwelling, or that Fulton had built 
only one steamboat to entertain his friends, what would not the 
-world have lost? Suppose that Jesus had kept the lofty thoughts 
which visited him, in the recesses of his own soul, to strengthen 
his own spirit simply, who can measure the darkness that would 
hang over the earth at this hour? We are told that, amid the 
cold and dreariness of the mountains, the monks of St. Bernard 
constantly went forth to seek the lonely and weary travellers, and 
guide them to a place of shelter and comfgrt. We complain of 
the ignorance there is in the world; perhaps, in our anger, we 
forget God, and curse the folly that is around us. But what 
have we done, what are we doing, to remove them? -When we 
have given a dollar to purchase food for the hungry body, or a 
cast-off garment to clothe its nakedness, is our work done? And 
are there not many, all around us, who do not ask or need our 
dollars, who might be guided by our wisdom, or cheered by our 
sympathy, or strengthened by our encouragement, or made happy 
by our love? 

The first, best gift which Jesus made at that marriage-festival, 
was his presence. By that act he seemed to say to those pea- 
sants, that, with a world to strengthen, cheer, and save, he had 
yet an hour to rejoice in their joy. If one had come there 
with sensual thought or desire of wrong, would he not have felt 
rebuked when the mild eye of the Saviour rested upon hin? We 
have sometimes thought the life of Jesus furnished incidents 
which, rightly used, would answer questions which have sorely 
perplexed Christian hearts. The question comes, Shall the 
Christian mingle in scenes of pleasure? The answer is, Jesus 
was there. And, as he stands there, he seems to say, Think not 
so much where you are, as of the spirit which led you to the 
spot, and the feeling with which you remain. 

We should seek to diffuse this culture, because that here man 
is free. The laborer is not obliged to devote every waking hour to 
toil, in order that he may save himself from starvation. The school 
is open where one may gain the keys of the temple of knowledge, 
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and go in as far as he will. The church is open— not guarded 
by state decrees — but open, that one may go in, and worship as 
his conscience shall dictate. We talk of the priceless value of a 
human soul; we cling to life as a precious gift. Never, in the 
world’s history, was there so fair a field spread out, to test the 
worth of life, to show what the soul can do, as in this land 
to-day. We would improve the fruit in our gardens; we would 
manufacture richer goods; we would have the steamboats move 
more swiftly upon our rivers; we would have more powerful en- 
gines upon our railroads ; we would use the lightning to bear our 
messages. All this is well. Let invention carry out its work ; 
let every thing be done which can be accomplished to make our 
earthly dwelling-place pleasant. The storehouse is full: let us 
seek out all its resources. This will not hinder a higher work. 
The mind must be aroused before it will be occupied by noble 
thoughts. The child of nature, as he is called, the wild savage, 
has not been in haste to love his brother. One must see beauty 
on the earth, must feel that there is goodness in the world, before 
he will be ready to bow his soul before Him who has created the 
beautiful, who breathes the spirit of love. But, while we engage 
in this conflict with matter, there are higher questions for us to 
answer than the speed of steamboats and the power of locomo- 
tives. We must meet and solve this problem, What can be done 
to improve man himself? How far can the race be lifted up? 
With freedom, the printing-press, the school, and the church, 
what can we accomplish? God and good angels watch over us. 
The world awaits the answer. 

And every man among us should seek this culture. We 
would raise ourselves up upon gold. Our people may use the 
simply rich man: they will never honor him. If we would rise, 
the work must be done within. The humble stone-cutter, by 
study and thought, may place himself among the learned, the 
distinguished men of his time. A poor cobbler may enroll his 
name among the guides of the young, the benefactors of his race. 
We are not to complain that oil and water will not mingle. We 
are not to expect that knowledge will find pleasure in the society 
of ignorance, or that refinement will delight in the companion- 
ship of vulgarity. It is not a question of rough hands, but of 
coarse thoughts. It is not a question of fine broadcloth, but 
of delicate feelings. If we would reach that which is high, we 
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must lift ourselves up. Jesus and Judas walked the same path, 
reclined at the same table, eat from one dish; but they were 
world-wide apart. 

Again, those who have already ascended the mountain should 
guide up their fellows. An eloquent writer has said, ‘‘ Natural 
aristocracy is the eminence of men over their fellows in real 
mind and soul. They are above men, because they are wiser and 
better; and any one may join them whenever he is as wise and. 
as good. They are above society, not to spread their roots in the 
great democracy, and sustain the glory of the field by filching 
out its strength; but rather, as clouds are above the earth, to 
open their bosoms and cast down fertilizing rains, that all the 
earth, and every living thing, may rejoice.” 





HYMN. 


*‘ Whosoever shall do the will of my Father who is in heaven, the same is my brother and 
sister and mother.” 


HEED the blessed consolation, 
. Ye whose eyes with tears are dim ; 
Truth to Christ in every station 
Is relationship to him. 


Maiden, wearied out with praying 
From a pure though broken heart, 
Listen, Jesus Christ is saying, 
*‘ Thou to me a sister art.” 


Hark, O brother, godly staying 
While the maélstrom whirls and boils 
Fiercely round thee ! Christ is saying, 
““See my brother, how he toils!” 
Matron, meekly, though in trial, 
Train thy children in God’s ways; 
Gazing at thy self-denial, 
“Lo, my mother!” Jesus says. 


Nor on earth alone does Jesus 
Choose such lowly ones as we; 
Soon he’ll say, “‘ My brother, sister, 
Mother, —lo, our Father see!” 


Cc. H. A. D. 
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CHOLERA. 


Yes, Cholera! The word which makes many a strong man 
feel his weakness, and many a stout-hearted one feel his frailty ; 
which pales the cheek of ruddy glow, and sends dismay where 
innocence and mirth were wont to revel. Let us look at it a 
moment, and consider if it be the dreadful scourge which it has 
been conceded to be. We call it ‘a scourge.’? Now, we suppose 
the definition of the word means an infliction sent to correct us of 
sin; and surely every malady or messenger which fulfils such a 
purpose does a kindly office to the race. But we are repelled from 
reasoning upon this matter; we are told how horrible it is to 
contemplate it ; that its suddenness is so appalling, its violence so 
baffles human skill, and its victims are thrown in such intense 
agonies, that a shudder seizes us as we think upon its ravages, 
and a sincere prayer involuntarily escapes us, ‘‘ Good Lord, deliver 
us from the terrors of such a death.” Well, if it leads some 
people to offer one sincere supplication, who shall say but it has 
accomplished some good, a selfish prayer though it seems to us 
in many respects it may be? 

But we would, if possible, disarm the great portion of our 
fellow-men from the belief that the cholera is a special judgment 
sent by God to chastise us for our sins. Why call it a judgment, 
any more than the yellow fever, or the disease which usually 
breaks out, with more or less malignity, during the hot months 
of July and August? The truth is, we take a diseased view of 
things. Our cheerfulness is lost through the fear of that form 
of death which keeps us, during the summer months at least, in 
continual bondage. We know numerous families who have dis- 
carded all wholesome vegetables as poisonous; all fruits are 
denounced as entirely unsuited to the human system, ‘‘ because 
we live in a cholera atmosphere ;’’ and if, by chance, a few stray 
raspberries have been inadvertently swallowed, or a few berries 
have tempted them to eat, why, immediately the imagination is 
tasked to discover the effects, and the resolve is sternly taken 
that henceforth they will partake of no more; as if we, in our 
practical wisdom, had gone ahead of the beneficent design of our 


great Creator, who has so kindly apportioned fruits adapted to 
17¢ 
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our constitution in every climate, and has made no mistake that 
they were intended to be used by us. 

Then, again, there is a class who always subsist upon ‘“ mental 
green peas” and “intellectual asparagus” all the year round, 
and who take homeeopathic doses of transcendental ale in the way 
of tonic, and thus keep themselves constitutionally well; affirming 
that ‘‘ the greater abstinence the greater health” is the only safe 
and sound maxim: while, to the credit of humanity, we would 
record that not a few believe in the moderate use of nature’s 
products, and govern themselves accordingly ; and we have never 
known a case of cholera to follow these disciples of temperance. 

And here, again, we are brought to contemplate the practical 
uses to which the disease we are considering tends. Ay, if it 
only makes us prudent in the enjoyment, and cheerful in the 
participation, of our tastes, has it not accomplished a great good ? 
If it tends to reform the man of “wasted constitution” from 
indulging in excesses; if it implants a fear of indulging in rash 
enterprises, lest the result should plunge a family in poverty, if 
not successful ; if it restrains inordinate passion, lest retribution 
should overtake us, it may be in an hour; if it curbs our im- 
patience, making us more thoughtful of the claims of others, and 
less selfish in our own; if it moderates our devotion to the shrine 
of fashion, and causes us to feel it is wiser to read our Bibles 
than consult the fashion-plates; if it makes us contented to live 
quietly in our own homes, or rationally if we are rusticating by 
the seashore or upon the mountain; in fine, if it turns our 
attention to our internal instead of our external condition, who 
shall denounce an agent that produces such benefits ? 

We would say a word more. We have been struck with the 
avidity with which newspaper cholera-reports are watched and 
chronicled, and borne in mind and repeated, in these days, and by 
people who very indifferently read the long catalogue which is 
ranged under the caption ‘‘ consumption” in our weekly mortality 
bills. ‘‘ But our Kit,’” says the fond mother, ‘is so careless; 
she so constantly exposes herself with attending the hops and 
masquerade balls by the seaside, and her cough so continually 
increases, that we must seek a more mountainous locality another 
season.” But there is hectic on her cheek now ; is it passed off 
as the blush of health? By and by, when autumn’s chilly 
winds drive back our pleasure-seekers, medical aid will be 
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solicited ; but the disease will be too far advanced. Would that 
a dread of cholera might check such presumption ere it is too 
late ! 

Again, among those sojourners for pleasure, I see frail mothers, 
whose lungs are “‘ slightly affected,” and who have gone from 
quiet homes to try the change. How are those lungs guarded ? 
An embroidered front — perchance only a bit of gossamer-lace — 
defends them from the rude attacks of wind and weather in our 
variable climate. ‘ But it is the fashion ;”’ and so life is perilled, 
and natural protection discarded; and the last mirror of fashion 
confirms that ‘ jacket-bodies still retain their favor, while dresses 
are worn more open in front than ever, being carried very far 
back to the shoulder.’ And, with this important fact before us, 
we expect, as a natural consequence, to hear that our Medical 
Faculty are anxious to trace the origin of that increasing malady 
which so wastes the vitality of females, and causes a premature 
decay truly appalling. 

For once, we have thought, we have envied the opportunities 
which our physicians enjoy of making their prescriptions more 
practical, when summoned to the bedside of one of these fashion- 
able devotees. The conversation, we imagine, would read some- 
thing after this sort : — 

‘* Madam, do you wear flannel across your chest ?”’ 

“No, sir; but a light gauzy material across the shoulders and 
back.”’ 

“Do you guard your feet ?” 

‘*T have not suffered from dampness the past summer, and my 
quantity of clothing has been more than usual; for a stiff skirt 
& la mode, which sets off the dress, renders the weight more 
endurable. But my cough increases, my side aches; there is 
pain between the shoulders, and I am altogether quite miser- 
able.” 

‘¢ Now,”’ says the judicious medical adviser, ‘‘ close your dress 
in front; throw away your Honiton chemisettes; put a flannel 
across your lungs when the wind is easterly; but be sure and 
keep close and warm the part where your irritation is felt, and, it 
may be, relief will be obtained.” 

And am Lasked what has all this to do with the caption of this 
article, Cholera? This is the reply; that, instead of fretting 
about diseases which, with a wise precaution, we may generally 
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avoid, we have grown insensible to that recklessness which im- 
plants a disease which is quite as incurable, nay, more so than 
Asiatic Cholera. 

We do not conceive that we have trespassed upon the ground 
assigned to a religious magazine by this freedom of expression. 
There is a deep significance and a moral bearing, much more 
extended than we are wont to think, in thus exposing our lives 
to so dreadful a malady; and we feel well assured, no ‘ cholera 
atmosphere” is half so contagious as that which surrounds our 
wives and daughters, who are resolutely intent upon copying the 
last fashion-plate. 

We read that the sin of ignorance may be winked at; but the 
common sin of imprudence, which is so constantly evaded, does 
not nature herself convince us, is followed by a personal retribu- 
tion here; and who shall say but the consequences extend beyond 
the reach of time ? 

H. &. E. 


THE GIANT’S WATCH.* 


As from some beleagured castle the Warder’s watchful eye 

Seeks through all the glimmering distance if the trusted help be 
nigh, 

So ’mid floating vapors saw I the Mountain Giant stand, 

Looking with a face of sadness far along the lovely land ; 

Craggy ramparts rose behind him t@ the ocean’s curving shore ; 

Hill and valley, stream and woodland, south and eastward, 
stretched before. 


’Twas a mild September morning, and the sun, ascending high, 
Rent the misty vail that bound him, cleft the clouds, and cleared 
the sky. i 

How the dewy forest glittered in his golden lustre gay! 

How still lake and noisy streamlet flashed and sparkled in his 
ray! 

But on the mountain-summit his brightest glories shone, 

Lighting up the earnest features of the mighty Face of Stone. 


* The “Old Man of the Mountain,” at Franconia Notch. 
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As the army of the tempest, by blazing shafts pierced through, 

Fled in wild dismayed disorder o’er the heavens’ gleaming blue, 

Their huge and gloomy shadows o’er that rugged visage played, 

And the parted lips seemed moving in the changing light and 
shade ; 

And the forest’s solemn murmurs, and the ceaseless dash of 
streams, 

Blend in one their many voices, and the Giant’s voice it seems ; — 


A voice that flowed unbroken, like the hollow sound of seas, 

And to my listening spirit shaped itself in words like these : — 

‘Oh, the weariness of watching for the coming of the True! 

Of waiting through the long dark night the dawning of the New! 

Dawning of the day that shall see Heaven’s arch of boundless 
span 

Finished with its fitting keystone, — the full and perfect man! 


‘** Years on years —I cannot count them — spread along the vales 
below, 

Have I seen the summer’s verdure, and the winter’s robe of 
snow, — 

Have I seen the wintry horror vanish at the breath of spring, — 

Seen the brook’s unfettered leaping, — heard the birds all gayly 
sing; 

But winter’s gloom ne’er saw I chased from the human mind, 

And mine ear has vainly listened for the spring song of mankind. 


‘Once amid my pleasant valleys, sheltered by the sombre wood, 
Grew the Indian’s humble harvest, and his little wigwam stood : 
Strong of arm, of soul undaunted, never trembled he at death, 
Nor ever broke with friend or foe his truly plighted faith ; 

Yet heedless of his lofty fate, and cold and sad and stern, 

Aught of the lore divine of love his heart disdained to learn. 


‘Mourning then, yet more rejoicing, did I watch his dusky band 

Slowly vanish, gliding westward, fading from their father’s land ; 

While my woody hills resounded to the white man’s sturdy blows, 

And whitening o’er my meadows with strange grain his harvest 
rose ; 
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While his cattle ranged my forests, and his dams my rivers 
chained, 

And his cunning hand the life-blood of my plumed maples 
drained. 


‘“‘ For I said, ‘ The East is sacred; from her breast the sun doth 
rise, 

As pouring daylight from his urn he scales the glowing skies ; 

From the East, whence morning cometh, shall that noble race 
appear 

Who shall tame the earth and bless it, leading on the Golden 
Year ; 

Who shall fill my myriad valleys with a human life as fair 

As the lake among the mountains, as the purple evening air.’ 


*‘ But, alas! that hope is withered ; almost I sigh to-day 

For the Indian’s savage grandeur, for his fierce and simple sway ; 

Though around me start up cities, though the barren hills grow 
green, 

Yet the people grow no wiser, and their lives are dull and mean ; 

Still they tread the ruts of custom, still they serve the gilded lie, 

Still they slay the souls of children, and with shame and terror 
die. 


“*O ye men in whom I hoped so,—ye who came from o’er the 
sea, — 

Ye are not the race appointed my deliverers to be! 

Ages, ages, must I linger, prisoned in this stony form, 

Watching on this hoary summit in sunshine and in storm, 

Till the Golden Year break on me, and my longing eyes behold 

The morning splendors of the New, — the fading of the Old!”’ 


Sadly ceased that hollow murmur, and the forest’s dreary moan 

Echoed back the dismal accents breathed from out those lips of 
stone ; 

O’er the sun’s imperial brightness a misty shadow past, 

Through the mountain notch wailed fiercely a sudden northern 
blast ; 

And I shuddered, and within me faith and hope and courage 
died, 

As spring avoids the blasted tree upon the mountain side. 
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Suddenly on stream and forest a strange, deep stillness fell, 

Hushed the sparrow’s ringing music and the grazing heifer’s bell ; 

From the narrow valley upward, from the heavens downward, 
spread 

That silent influence over all, an awe that was not dread, — 

And a Voice that stirred the breathless air,—far off, and yet 
most near, — 

And stiller than the silence, brought this answer to mine ear: — 


‘Who is he that grows impatient? Who is worthy to complain? 

In eternity God dwelleth, free from anger and from pain; 

Shall not He direct the future, in whose hand the ages lie, 

Seeds of blessed harvests, ripening as their season draweth nigh? 

Turn thine eyes, thou mournful Warder, from the evil thou canst 
see, 

To the good thou needs must hope for, to the days that yet shall 
be! 


“‘ Daily from thy rocky turret dost thou the dawning mark, 

With what slow approach the daylight wins his trophies from the 
dark! 

Hours are wasted ere the morning, like a maiden waiting tryst, 

Feels her blushing face and bosom by her royal lover kissed ; 

So the twilight of God’s morning slowly battles with the night, 

And a thousand years to Him are as a moment in thy sight.” 


Thus the Voice.* Once more the hillsides flung back the merry 
strain 

Of a thousand restless woodbirds, and the sun shone bright again ; 

Through the dewy leaves breathed softly the wooing western 
breeze, 

And the waters gayly shouted as they leaped beneath the trees. 

As with parting look I turned me, and journeyed from the place, 

Half I thought a smile illumined the Giant’s gloomy face. 


F. B. S. 





— 
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PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR. 


THERE was weeping in the village of Bethany. A brother and 
a friend had passed away; he had fallen asleep, and there was 
none to awaken him, save the angel of the resurrection morning. 
The heart heavy with grief, and the frame bowed in sorrow, 
bore testimony to the fact that death had entéred the dwelling. 
Still the belief was cherished, that, had the Saviour been present 
ere the spirit had winged its flight, the ‘‘ brother had not died.” 

While the good Master was teaching the multitude upon the 
banks of the Jordan, tidings came to him of the dangerous sick- 
ness of his friend Lazarus; yet he hastened not to go to him, 
but abode where he then was for two days. 

How strange did this conduct appear to the disciples! Fully 
aware of his miraculous power to heal the diseased, they sup- 
posed he would hasten to the bedside of the sufferer; yet he 
moved not. In the meantime, Lazarus ‘passed on.” 

Was this bereaved household forgotten during the hours of 
that busy day? No. Jesus “loved Mary and her sister Mar- 
tha,’”’ and had designed a blessed surprise for them, whereby he 
might teach the cheering doctrine of a resurrection. 

‘While Mary is surrounded by sorrowful yet sympathizing 
hearts, she hears the welcome news that the Saviour is approach- 
ing and calls for her. There was no hesitation in answering that 
summons. She would instantly seek his presence, and hear 
from his lips divine lessons of patience and hope. 

They met; yet the tender soul of God’s only Son so shared 
her grief and sorrow, that he could not speak. All wept in 
silence. Presently the mourning band moved on to the grave, and 
Jesus commanded the stone to be rolled away. He then lifted 
his eyes to heaven, and thanked his Father that hi- orayer had 
been heard, and was about to be answered. In ob.  10e to his 
powerful word, Lazarus came forth from that dark, ..vky cham- 
ber. He who once had trodden the shore of eternity, now stood 
again upon that of time. While earthly love claimed and 
clasped the returned spirit, the strange scene sent the conviction 
to many a hitherto doubting soul, that truly the Son of the Most 
High was in their very midst. 
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The shadows were fast gathering over the hill-tops of Pales- 
tine. Throughout the live-long day had the great Master been 
engaged in his ‘‘ Father’s business,” teaching by parables the 
mighty truths of Christianity. Like the good sower he had 
described, he, too, had scattered precious seed; in the belief that, 
at some future season, it would spring up and produce an abund- 
ant harvest of good works. 

As the day wore away, one by one left the ship, till he was 
alone with his disciples. ‘They then passed over to the opposite 
shore of the lake. 

The weary are falling into quiet slumber, yet there is one 
whose eye closeth not. He is holding converse with his Father. 
His union with God is such that he requires not the rest or 
nourishment of mortals. By these hours of communion, how is 
the ‘“‘man of sorrows” strengthened for his life of toil and trial ! 

But there is no longer a calm upon the bosom of Genesareth. 
Here and there are dark masses of heavy cloud; the lightnings 
flash above and the waters below reflect their brightness. Soon 
the storm bursts forth, the wind rages, the billows mount heaven- 
ward, the ship tosses like a leaf upon the foaming sea. Awaking 
from their slumbers, the terrified disciples, in an upbraiding tone, 
demand of their Master if he cares not for them ; —that they per- 
ish unless he abates the fury of the storm ! 

Outstretching his arm, and saying, “ Peace, be still,’’ the 
thunder dies away, the heavens are clear once more, the moon 
sheds her mild light over Palestine, and there is a “great 
calm.” ‘‘ How is it that ye have no faith?”’ asked he then of 
the doubting ones. ‘‘ Why are ye so fearful?” 

Jesus is no longer with his followers in bodily presence to 
calm the tempest which at times overtakes their frail barks. 
But he hears them in heaven, if their cry ascends thither with 
a believing spirit * and aid and comfort will be granted in such 
hours of need. 

When God calls us to pass through the dark waters of death, 
let us not fear; for his rod and staff shall comfort us. A voice 
will speak to the billows, saying, “‘ Peace, be still;”’ while an 
outstretched arm will support us, till our feet touch the heavenly 
shore, where — 


‘Everlasting spring abides, 
And never-withering flowers.” 
VOL. XII. 18 
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How blissful is the thought that the pious dead have gained a 
home, where there is no troubled sea, no shipwrecks, no boister- 
ous winds, no shadows, no night; where the same Omnipotent 
Being, who, when on earth, cast upon the ruffled waves his 
mantle of quiet, will take unto himself all such as are “fit for 
the kingdom of heaven”! 


Christ’s mission of love to man was nearly completed. He had 
called about him the twelve chosen companions of his labors, 
that he might unbosom to them his thoughts, feelings, and conso- 
lations. But there was one in that little band who had conceived 
one of the blackest crimes human nature is capable of: he had 
consented to betray his Lord and Master for thirty pieces of 
silver. 

Though the presence of the traitor was irksome to the Saviour, 
still he would not expose his wicked character, or bid him depart, 
until he had performed a menial service alike to them all; teach- 
ing them humility, and love for the brethren. He then dipped 
a sop, and, handing it to Judas, desired him to do quickly his 
deed of guilt and darkness. 

With only faithful followers by his side, Jesus now unbur- 
dened his heart, declaring that he and his Father were glorified 
by the act just about to be committed. To the eleven he then 
gave a new commandment, — that they should love each other, as 
he had loved them. Though about to tread an agonizing path 
to the portals of death, he forgot himself in the affectionate re- 
gard he bore towards the weeping disciples. . Them he comforted, 
with the assurance of a re-union in his Father’s house above. 
Thither he must first go, to prepare places for them; and, in 
God’s time, they should be with him to behold his glory. 

But what is the legacy the Friend of sinners leaves to en- 
deared disciples? What gift can appropriately express his love 
for them? Peace, Christ’s own peace, he left for those who sin- 
cerely desire it; and what is this peace ? 

Unlike the flashes of joy which kindle the countenances of 
the frivolous and worldly, it is a tranquillity dwelling far deeper ; 
an inward light burning steadily upon the hearthstone of the 
soul, never quenched by the changes of life, or dimmed when 
hopes are destroyed. It speaks of a far-off home, near to the 
throne of love and mercy, where trouble fleeth away, and sin 
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and death never come. With so precious a gift as this, there 
was pledged yet another, —the presence of the Comforter, that 
pure Spirit which proceeds from the Father, and is ever present 
to the soul. This would guide them into all truth, sanctify their 
hearts, and lead them upward. 

But the hour drew near when the Son of God should be de- 
livered up into the hands of wicked men. He must seek a 
blessing once more for the souls the Father had given him. And 
for himself he earnestly prayed, that, if it were possible, the 
bitter cup might pass from him; nevertheless that the will of the 
Highest might be done. In the retired garden, where so oft they 
had resorted in brighter hours for meditation and prayer, they 
now awaited the coming of Judas and the band of armed men. 
Here friend parted from friend, to meet yet once again when 
death had been divested of its terror, and the grave of its dark- 
ness. 

Can we read such a passage as this in the life of Christ, 
and not be touched by his love; evinced by years of hardship and 
trial, as well as a voluntary painful death upon the cross? Our 


hearts are cold, indeed, if we leave not all to follow him. 
*** 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


‘‘ Learn properly to understand and to love life, if thou wilt understand and love 
eternity.” — HERNELL. 


Wo of us has not noticed, as prevalent in the Christian com- 
munity, views of life and death, which, if not inconsistent with 
each other, would seem by turns to deny God’s presence in either 
world? Life is regarded as a vale of tears only; much elo- 
quence is expended in proof of its vanity and misery; and to hold 
it in utter contempt is inculcated as a Christian duty, —its 
trials alone deemed worthy our regard, its joys forbidden fruit, 
happiness denied a resting-place upon the earth, and all its 
scenes shrouded in the deepest gloom. Is this really the true, 
the Christian, view of life? Moses distinctly informs us, that, 
when this material creation was finished, ‘‘ God saw every thing 
that he had made; and, behold, it was very good.”” And, when 
he next made man, could an all-wise and benevolent Being do 
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otherwise than give him a ovabinatien adapted to the situa- 
tion in which he placed him? There would seem nothing far- 
ther necessary than a belief in the infinite attributes of God to 
prove, that, as he created both the world and man, he must have 
adapted them each to each. And we are told, that at first it was 
indeed so; but man has sinned, has fallen from his primal inno- 
cence, and thus destroyed the beautiful harmony which before 
existed. This is but shifting the difficulty. We will say noth- 
ing of God’s previous knowledge of that sin, and its effects ; but 
hath he not given life to millions of human beings since that 
time? and is not each that now enters the world as much the 
object of his creation as was Adam? And would he be now, 
any more than then, regardless of their happiness, or adaptation 
to the world into which he introduced them? We often hear 
views expressed on this subject which would seem to imply that 
the creation was an experiment, which having failed, its Origina- 
tor had not power to stop, but must suffer to go on to the end, 
however much of misery it may involve. But doth it not result 
from the omnipotence and benevolence of God, that he not only 
could, but would, have terminated the existence of man at once, 
had he by the fall so far changed his nature as to make life unde- 
sirable? Are we not, therefore, to regard the creation of man 
since, in the same light as if he had had no previous exist- 
ence? If there were not enough of good still left in the plan 
of creation (if we may suppose it ever to have changed) to make 
it worthy its divine origin, would it be suffered still to continue? 
That there is much of sin and misery in the world, no one can 
deny; and that the one is the cause of the other is equally 
evident to the reflecting mind. Why they are permitted, what 
good does, or is to result from them, cannot be fully known here. 
It is also true that their presence must often have a saddening 
effect; but something of good can we even now see resulting 
from them, in affording opportunity for the cultivation of a kind 
and forgiving spirit. For what room were there for the exercise 
of forgiveness, were no wrong committed? or what merit in the 
practice of kindness towards the deserving only, where no tempta- 
tion to an opposite spirit existed? From these evils arises also 
one source of the purest happiness, which were otherwise un- 
known, — the exercise of benevolence. For how could this be 
drawn out, were there no wants to relieve, no sufferings to soothe? 
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True, we must ever see much of trial and of wrong beyond our 
power to aid; but, though this may grieve, it cannot make us 
miserable, while we reflect, that the sufferers as well as ourselves 
are under the all-protecting care of God; that he sees their con- 
dition in a much clearer light than we can; that his benevolence 
infinitely exceeds ours; that his power to alleviate is infinite also. 
If he, therefore, still permits it, what farther proof need we that 
it shall result in good? Is not this a balm to the spirit which 
should soothe its irritation, though it may not eradicate the evil ? 

Sorrows and afflictions, in their varied forms, come to all; and 
often must they occasion deep and bitter anguish; yet, to the 
Christian who regards them as sent in love, they cannot make life 
gloomy. Many a ray of calm and serene joy doth find its way 
even through the darkest clouds that envelop the mourner’s heart; 
and not unfrequently, perhaps, the most of true happiness is ex- 
perienced, when, thus for a time shielded from the dazzling glare 
of this world’s sun, we see more clearly into that which lies 
beyond. A true and perfect love and trust in God must make 
us happy, even under the most adverse circumstances. Where 
the light of his protecting love shines, there can be no real dark- 
ness; there may be shadows, but not an entire eclipse. Even 


with all he suffered in his own person, and his keen sensibility to - 


the sins and sufferings of others, can we for a moment imagine 
that our Saviour was unhappy while upon the earth? The 
thought seems unworthy his character. The more nearly, then, 
we approach his perfection, the more fully shall we participate in 
his happiness; and the more clearly shall we discern the light of 
love illuminating every object, lending even a charm to deformity. 
But though every form of sorrow hath its alleviations, so that 
even these need not make us miserable, yet is not the world all 
sorrow. It hath its joys, pleasures, amusements, of an innocent 
kind; and much happiness may be derived from the gratification 
of the various tastes and affections bestowed upon us by our 
Maker, which is perfectly consistent with the spirit of Christi- 
anity. Can we look upon the glorious face of nature in which he 
hath shadowed forth the varied loveliness of his own character, 
and believe he would wish us to walk amid its scenes of beauty 
with closed eyes, or with other than a heart attuned to joy and 
praise? There are also many other forms of rational enjoyment : 


the delights of friendship, domestic joys, the social circle, and 
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various forms of amusement, innocent in themselves, and, when 
enjoyed within proper limits, harmful only when allowed so to 
dazzle the vision as to shut out the future, or divert the mind 
from the more serious duties of the present life. Could an all- 
wise and benevolent Creator have given us a constitution of mind 
and body, so eminently fitted to enjoy the various pleasures of 
life, merely that we might deny ourselves its gratification? Most 
assuredly he could not. Yet the tendency of the human mind is to 
excess. Hence it results that the pleasures of life are often 
abused; and from this perversion many come to regard them as 
wrong in themselves, and any degree of indulgence therein as 
inconsistent with a religious life. But shall we refuse all nour- 
ishment, because death is sometimes caused by surfeit? The 
prudence which would flee from the mere appearance of danger 
is cowardice; while the self-denial which enabled us, while parti- 
cipating in these pleasures, to restrain ourselves within the limits 
of moderation, has a strengthening and invigorating influence 
upon the character. Whatever of pleasure may be thus inno- 
cently indulged in, so far from obstructing our spiritual progress, 
tends to aid it rather, by giving a genial flow to the spirits, pre- 
disposing the mind to pleasant and cheerful impressions, and help- 
ing it to resist the influence of morose and peevish discontent. It 
brings out and expands faculties, also, which had otherwise lain 
dormant, and thus promotes the growth and development of the 
whole being. Shall the child be deprived of the toys and denied 
the sports of youth, because he is some time to become a man? 
Would he be better fitted to enter upon the duties of after-life, 
for having been subjected in childhood to close constraint and con- 
stant application? Nay, rather would his faculties, both of body 
and mind, be dwarfed and paralyzed. The sports and pastimes 
of youth are a necessary part of education, having a direct ten- 
dency to invigorate the body and expand the mind. Life is the 
youth of our existence; and it is by the proper development of 
all our powers here that we are to be fitted for a hereafter. 
This is the spring-time of our being, of which eternity is the 
harvest-season; and as the fruits of the earth require the sun- 
shine as well as the shower to bring to maturity and ripen to 
perfection, so also doth the heart of man require the discipline 
of joy, as well as sorrow, ere it become fully ripe for the harvest 
of eternity. It is not till we have learned rightly to appreciate 
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and love this life that we are prepared to enter upon the joys of 
another. ‘The true Christian must already be happy here on 
earth ;”’ and, if he be not so, let him look for the cause within, 
not without; let him be assured, that, if his heart-strings send 
forth no notes of pleasure, it is because the instrument itself is 
out of tune; nor would a transfer from this to another sphere 
restore its harmony. We should endeavor, therefore, so to attune 
our hearts to joy and praise, that, when this transfer shall be 
made, we may be prepared to join the heavenly choir; and, 
though never losing sight of the goal to which we are hasten- 
ing, let us still receive in thankfulness such blessings as our 
heavenly Father bestows, to cheer our onward journey. 

That this life is nought, and less than nought, in comparison 
with the future, all admit; and that to be subjected to constant 
suffering, through these threescore years and ten, would be profi- 
table, rather than forfeit the happiness of eternity. But that 
the former is necessary to the latter is not so readily allowed; 
that our Father would have made such the conditions of future 
blessedness, we cannot, for a moment, suppose. Life, as a gift 
of God, must be a blessing, —even ¢his life: otherwise, could he 
not, and would he not, have formed man at once, prepared for 
the joys of eternity, without subjecting him to a season of pro- 
bation from which no good could result, or none that was not 
more than balanced by the attendant evil? It would be well 
for those who cherish gloomy views of life to reflect whence it is 
derived, and whether in such views there be not an implied re- 
proach to Him whose gift it is, and also a forgetfulness of his 
presence therein. For is he not as truly, though not as fully, 
present in this as in the other world; and can such a thing as 
unmitigated evil exist in his presence ? 

We might infer that those who thus profess to despise this 
world would by contrast have more bright and glorious views of 
a future, and would therefore be ever ready to welcome death 
as the messenger sent to open the doors of their dark prison- 
house, and set the captive spirit free. But so do we not find it. 
So surely do all our thouglits and feelings partake of the general 
frame of mind, that it would be quite impossible to cherish dark 
and desponding views of the one, and bright and joyous antici- 
pations of the other. ‘Thus far, and no farther,” cannot be 
said to the light of the heart, where no dark wall of separation 
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exists. Either the darkness must be allowed to brood over its 
length and breadth, or, in proportion as the light is permitted to 
enter, it will penetrate to its deepest recesses, as the pale, glim- 
mering twilight, or the glorious light of day. Hence, less cheerful 
views of life, death, and eternity, find their home in the same 
breast, all proceeding from the same cause, — want of a perfect 
faith and trust in God. Though weary of life, they still fear 
death, and shrink from his approach. We are not prepared, say 
they, for a future state; we would remain a little longer, that our 
preparation may be more complete. This is a thought well 
worthy our consideration, when the cares and trials of life press 
heavily upon us, and we are almost tempted to wish for its 
speedy termination; then it were well to check the impious 
thought by the recollection of our unprepared state. But when, 
in the course of nature, death stands by our bedside, however 
deep our sense of unworthiness, shall we say we are not pre- 
pared? And to whom do we propose to give this answer? 
Shall we say to Him we are not prepared to resign our trust, — 
our mission is not yet fully accomplished, —a little more time is 
requisite for its completion? Can we tell him any thing of our 
condition he doth not already know? Can we urge any reasons 
for delay, which he hath not foreseen? Shall we plead with him 
in mercy to spare us a little longer? Are not his mercy and 
love ever active? doth he not know infinitely better than we what 
is for our good? and will not he therefore defer the summons as 
long as that good may be thus promoted? Is it not our duty 
still, to trust him there, or here? Do we know surely that we 
should wisely improve the time lent, were our petition granted ? 
Perhaps the use of it might but add to our condemnation. But 
God’s means are not limited to one sphere of being: who knows 
what facilities may be afforded for the more rapid development 
of our spiritual nature, when death hath removed the physical 
infirmities which here encumber us? We must remember, that, 
though removed to a world to us distant and unknown, we are 
still in our Father’s hand, and that death hath no power to con- 
vey us beyond the reach of his love’and care. We may also 
rest assured, that we shall not be summoned to depart hence until 
the precise moment when it is best for us to go. We have, 
therefore, whether in sickness or health, only to pursue our way 
with a calm and unfaltering trust, in the faithful discharge of 
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whatever duties may devolve upon us, leaving the result to Him 
with whom rests the disposal of all things; sure that ‘‘in due time 
we shall reap, if we faint not.” Let us, then, fear neither life 
nor death. ‘‘ For whether we live, we live unto the Lord; and 
whether we die, we die unto the Lord: whether we live, there- 
fore, or die, we are the Lord’s.” M. 


MORNING HYMN. 
BY A PATIENT IN THE STATE HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, AT HARRISBURGO, PENN 


Lert there be light! the Eternal spoke ; 

And from the abyss, where darkness rode, 
The earliest dawn of nature broke, 

And light around creation flowed : 
The glad earth smiled to see the day, 

The first-born day, come blushing in ; 
The young day smiled to shed its ray 

Upon a world untouched by sin. 


Let there be light! the heaven and earth, 

The God who first the day-beam poured, 
Uttered again his fiat forth, 

And shed the gospel’s light abroad ; 
And, like the dawn, his cheering rays 

On rich and poor were meant to fall, 
Inspiring their Redeemer’s praise, 

In lowly cot and lordly hall. 


Then come, when in the orient first 
Flashes the signal light for prayer ; 
Come with the earliest beams that burst 
From God’s bright throne of glory there ; 
Come, kneel to Him who through the night 
Hath watched above thy sleeping soul, — 
To Him whose mercies, like his light, 
Are shed abroad from pole to pole! 
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THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST AS PROVING THE 
TRUTH OF THE GOSPELS. 


In this age of skepticism and credulity, it is necessary for the 
true believer in Christ to arm himself with the strongest defences 
of Christian truth, that he may be fortified against the ever- 
active powers of infidelity. He should avail himself of every 
support of his doctrine, which may tend to strengthen his assu- 
rance and brighten his hope. A most pleasing and satisfactory 
evidence of the truth of the Gospel histories may be drawn from 
the character of our Saviour; and some may feel newly con- 
firmed in the faith by giving a thought to this subject. 

The character of Jesus, as portrayed by his biographers, con- 
tains much that is striking and peculiar. It is a unique speci- 
men, standing wholly alone, without precedent or copy; the 
history of the world, both prior and subsequent, furnishing no 
examples that can be classed with it. In him were conjoined 
and perfectly developed all the loftiest and loveliest attributes of 
humanity ; and to these he added new forms of virtue and great- 
ness, which before could not be predicated of man. That the 
evangelists have given us such a portraiture of Christ, can be 
accounted for only by admitting the reality of the original. For, 
if the original did not exist, it seems impossible that they should 
have acquired the idea of a character so unlike all they had 
ever seen or heard. It was, too, altogether discordant with their 
views and expectations concerning the Messiah. They were 
Jews, looking for a temporal prince and deliverer, who should 
interpose his miraculous power to free them from Romish op- 
pression, and erect for them a kingdom to which all the world 
should be subject. It is, therefore, manifestly absurd to sup- 
pose, that, had their histories been fictions, they would have 
ascribed to their Messiah the character of the meek and lowly 
Jesus, which was just the reverse of all their expectations. 

But the originality of the character which they have deline- 
ated is sufficient proof that it could not have been an offspring of 
the imagination. Had it been such, the venerated Jewish pro- 
phets or heathen philosophers, who had shed a dim light upon 
the world before Christ’s advent, would have furnished the 
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models from which the portrait would have been drawn. But 
Christ did not borrow a ray from these luminaries, while he ra- 
diated upon the world a flood of original light, which cast all 
others into distant obscurity. His character was perfectly new 
and original, and, if fictitious, must have been drawn without a 
prototype. His manner of teaching was entirely different from 
that of those who had preceded him. While Moses and the 
prophets always spake as mere interpreters of the communica- 
tions of God to men, and always with diffidence and fear, Jesus 
spake as one having authority, and as enjoying the most inti- 
mate communion with his heavenly Father, so that he could say 
without fear or presumption, ‘‘I and my Father are one.” But, 
though clothed with so great authority, he comes without any 
of that austerity and reserve which characterized the earlier 
teachers. He mingled with every class of men, associating fami- 
liarly with the most lowly of his race. His conversations de- 
lighted and instructed his humble followers, while they confounded 
his adversaries, who confessed that ‘‘ never man spake like this 
man.” 

His doctrine, likewise, was wholly original. All the preceding 
Jewish prophets and teachers subscribed to the Mosaic law, and 
believed it would ever prevail, till Judaism should become the — 
religion of the world. But Christ was to be the founder of a 
new dispensation, whose light should dispel the darkness of Jewish 
and heathen superstition, and which should result in bringing 
in the universal reign of righteousness and truth. While the 
religion of the Jews, his contemporaries, consisted almost wholly 
in outward acts, in a strict compliance with all that a rigid ritual 
enjoined, he taught that purity of heart and life was far more 
important than external forms. He sat down to meat with un- 
washen hands, while the Jews considered a previous ablution a 
religious duty. He mingled without reserve with publicans and 
gentiles, whose touch they thought polluting. Throughout all 
his teachings, he discovers the same general tone and spirit; ever 
preferring inward holiness to outward sanctity. 

But his character, though original, is at the same time per- 
fectly natural. It is one harmonious, self-consistent whole. 
Now, it is impossible that an uneducated Jew, at that day, could 
have formed the conception of such a character, if it had not a 
real existence. Such an achievement would have been far more 
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wonderful than the reality of the original. It would have been 
sufficient in any age to have immortalized its author. But the 
evangelists give no intimation of any effort or artistic skill in 
their work, nor do they evince the least desire to attract atten- 
tion or awaken admiration for their hero; relating the things 
which they have seen and heard with the most artless and inge- 
nuous simplicity. Here we see the unmistakable stamp of truth, 
which compels our belief with a force that is irresistible. 

It may, however, be objected, that though the gospels are 
authentic, yet Christ might have been an impostor or enthusiast, 
and not divinely commissioned. But the very nature of his 
character excludes such a supposition. That in one of the 
most corrupt ages of the world, and in an obscure country, a 
perfect model of moral greatness should have sprung up, un- 
rivalled and almost unapproached in all previous and subsequent 
ages, is a phenomenon which can only be explained by the admis- 
sion of divine interposition. Besides, the character of Jesus is 
so diametrically opposed to all that the Jews, in their fond anti- 
cipations, had pictured to themselves of their expected Messiah, 
and so unfitted for popularity, either among them or the heathen 
nations, that it must have been the last to enter the mind of a 
deceiver. The part assumed by such a one would have been 
made to comport with what he knew to be the expectations of his 
contemporaries. He would have claimed regal honors, and pre- 
pared to lead his countrymen to a temporal victory. Moreover, 
it seems utterly impossible, that a depraved, designing mind 
should ever have formed the idea of a work so purely beneficent 
and morally sublime as that undertaken by our Saviour. Even 
if the conception could have been formed, it could not have been 
consistently acted out by one attempting imposture. The part 
would have been too high for him to act. His true character 
would have been continually in conflict with his assumed one; 
and there would have been something artificial and unnatural in 
his appearance, showing that he was not in his true sphere. 

But nothing indicative of false pretensions appears in the life 
of Christ. All his actions are characterized by a grandeur and 
dignity which denote something superhuman in his nature. His 
language is always simple and unimpassioned, yet authoritative 
and powerful; but never exhibiting that ostentation which neces- 
sarily arises from an attempt to sustain a character above one’s 
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powers. He endured sufferings, insult, and ignominy, with a 
fortitude attesting that he was engaged in a work of infinite 
moment; while an impostor would have renounced his preten- 
sions to escape such fearful consequences. 

Should we, on the other hand, suppose that our Lord, instead 
of trying to deceive others, were himself deceived concerning his 
divine mission, a similar difficulty would meet us. That he, 
being a Jew, should fancy himself the Messiah, and still divest 
that character of all the attributes with which his countrymen 
had ever clothed it, is inconceivable. Nor can we find any 
traces of such a delusion in Christ’s history. On the contrary, 
he ever sustains an unbroken calmness and serenity of mien, and 
a candor incompatible with a self-deluding enthusiasm. Since, 
therefore, the existence of the biographies of Jesus can only be 
accounted for by the admission of their truth, and since his sin- 
gular and sublime character cannot be traced to imposture or 
enthusiasm, we cannot hesitate to admit the reality of his life 
and the validity of his claims. 

Again, the consistency of Christ’s character, as drawn by his 
historians, furnishes conclusive evidence of its genuineness. If we 
follow him through the various vicissitudes of his life, we shall 
find him ever characterized by the same devotedness to God and . 
unbounded love to man, the same compassion and meekness, 
grandeur and tranquillity. We recognize in him the same gra- 
cious being, when teaching his disciples and when stilling the 
tempest, when raising the dead and when enduring captivity and 
obloquy, when expiring on the cross and when risen in triumph 
and glory. Every word, every act of his life, is in perfect 
accordance with the general tone which pervades it. Now, who 
could have drawn a character so perfectly consistent and life-like, 
and yet so extraordinary, unless the original had really existed ? 
It is very difficult to preserve, for any length of time, the con- 
sistency of any fictitious delineation; and it is a mark of much 
talent to make a natural portrait, even though it be drawn from 
the common walks of life. A perfect fictitious character, per- 
haps, was never painted. Defects are visible in the productions 
of the greatest masters. But the character of Jesus contains 
no imperfection; though, if not real, it must have been far more 
difficult to sustain with consistency than any other. For in 


him we discover a wonderful contrast of attributes, — divine 
VoL. XI. 19 
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power and human weakness, ignominy and glory, meekness and 
authority, suffering and triumph. Who would undertake, with- 
out a model, to delineate a consistent character out of such 
incongruous elements? The task would be greater than has 
ever been accomplished by human power. Yet, if we deny the 
real existence of Christ, we attribute to certain illiterate Gali- 
leans a work unparalled in history, a brilliancy of genius which 
eclipses all the great authors of later and more enlightened ages. 

But the history of Jesus is the production, not of one writer, 
but of four. And, when we consider, that, each writing inde- 
pendently, and each contributing different portions of the history, 
they have yet produced a consistent and harmonious result, if 
we still suppose it all a fiction, the work rises at once into a 
prodigy. It is utterly impossible, in the nature of the human 
mind, for any thing but truth to have furnished the materials 
of which it was created. Suppose several of the popular novel- 
ists of the present day should undertake to delineate the same 
fictitious character, each acting independently, and each intro- 
ducing his hero in different scenes and under different circum- 
stances, it is far from probable that the picture drawn by one 
would be an exact likeness of that drawn by each of the others. 
Such a supposition all would pronounce preposterous. Yet such 
an achievement we ascribe to the uneducated biographers of 
Christ, by denying the reality of his existence. Nothing, cer- 
tainly, less than supernatural power, could have enabled them to 
accomplish it. We are thus reduced to one or the other of these 
alternatives, — either to admit the truth of the Gospel histories 
concerning Jesus, or to believe that miraculous power was exer- 
cised in order to impose a fiction on the world. The latter of 
which is far more incredible than the former. 

Since, therefore, the most skeptical do not deny that the Gos- 
pels appeared during the early ages of the Christian era, we have 
here an incontrovertible proof of their truth. The character of 
our Saviour is not only the all-absorbing theme of Christianity, 
but stands up as a strong champion of the Christian faith. His 
image, as pictured in the New Testament, looks out with a calm 
rebuke upon the blind assailants of his kingdom, warning them 
that all their labors will be in vain. The support given to the 
Christian doctrine from this source alone would be sufficient to 
warrant its acceptance; yet this is but one of the manifold tribu- 
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taries, uniting to form a mighty stream of evidence, which should 
sweep away every quibble of the captious, and every doubt of 
the skeptic. Christianity is based on an adamantine foundation, 
which no earthly power can shake; and on this, and this only, 


may we securely rest the blissful hope of immortality. 
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WRITTEN BY A PATIENT IN THE NEW JERSEY STATE HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, AT TRENTON. 


FaTHER in Heaven, through all the weary day, 
With sad and heavy heart I’ve struggled on, 

And not a ray of light shines o’er my way ; 
My very trust in thee is almost gone. 


With none to guide me or direct my feet, 
With none to soothe or dry the falling tear, 
With no kind words my longing ear to greet, 
Oppressed and sorrowful, wilt thou not hear? 


Oh, hear and aid me! I am very weak, 
And oft do wrong while striving to do right, 
And miss my duty, though the way I seek; 
But wilt not thou upon my path shed light ? 


Jesus, my Saviour! Brother! thou didst know 
Each pain which racks the overburthened heart ; 
Of every human grief thou’st felt the woe, 
And of unkindness well thou knowest the smart. 


Oh, teach me patience! let me think of thee 
When words unfriendly make my heart so sore ; 
Let my own failings teach humility, 
And, when I err, let me do so no more! 


The way is lone and weary, though the goal 
Appears in sight, — yet mountains intervene ; 

But let me keep that hope before my soul, 

And I can journey on with brow serene! 
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REST. —‘‘THE SMILE OF THE GREAT SPIRIT.” 


‘TAKE your rest,” the command given by our Saviour to his 
disciples on the evening which preceded his crucifixion, is usually 
regarded as more a permission than a positive injunction. ‘The 
flesh is weak,” it is said; and, out of regard to that weakness, 
he allowed their weary frames to give way to sleep. If it could 
‘have been so, they ought to have taken no rest, but kept perpe- 
tually awake. 

But the compassion of our Saviour, so ren on all other 
occasions, could not have failed him on this. Agitated, distressed, 
and exhausted, as they were, and at this hour, too, of snidnighs, 
he must have rejoiced that they were able to sleep. If it was 
their duty to watch, amid perils by foes, it was no less incum- 
bent on them to obey his merciful behest — especially as watch- 
fulness would now be unavailing — to ‘sleep on,” and take their 
rest. 

We are accustomed to dwell much on the moral obligation of 
labor. And, beyond question, it is among our highest duties to 
be diligent, active, and earnest, in our daily avocations. But it 
is equally a duty, at fit seasons, to rest. There is no virtue in 
toiling on, until, either from physical or mental exhaustion, we 
faint and fall in the noonday of life. 

It may, indeed, be contended that we are compelled to labor, 
without intermission or rest, for the subsistence of our families, 
if not for a personal livelihood. But if this be so, then the 
arrangements of society have become such as to violate the clear 
purpose of God. Man is not compelled by his Creator to indulge 
in luxuries or enjoyments as regards his domestic arrangements 
or his personal gratifications, to procure and to sustain which, 
he must sacrifice life, health, or peace. If the demands of fash- 
ion bind the husband and father in a bondage to labor so stern 
and inexorable as to forbid his needful rest, then is there a call 
on this subject, from God in Christ, no less than in nature, for a 
speedy reform. 

Look abroad, and see how distinct in this matter is the teach- 
ing of nature. We point often to her works as a model of labor. 
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With the same confidence may she be summoned as a witness for 
rest. All the works of God, whether mighty or minute, are 
written over with the great law of repose. The majestic sun, 
often cited as an exemplar of industry, presents also, phenome- 
nally, a type of rest. He does not blaze down with uninter- 
rupted rays, but now for an hour, and now for a long day; by 
the interposing clouds, he gives to earth a respite from his hot 
beams; and, when the journey of the day is over, he sinks calmly 
on his pillow. The waters flow diligently down the hill-side and 
across the broad plain; but mark how they pause in the quiet 
pool, in the still lake, in the seas, and at last in the great 
deep. 

Take your stand by that placid sheet, so appropriately named 
by the red man, “The smile of the Great Spirit.” The very 
term is redolent of serenity. Even the untutored Indian saw in 
it the reflex of the calm smile of the Christian’s Father. With 
his inherent sense of the beautiful, he associated the presence of 
the “First Good, First Fair.” In his dreamy hours, now lying 
on its borders, and now plying his light canoe over its glassy 
bosom, even he could see in it tokens of that sure Goodness 
which giveth his beloved rest. Looking down, down its pellucid 
waters, he saw the deep lake repose on its shining sands; and its 
finny occupants, there darting to and fro, would here come and 
poise themselves and rest at his feet. All around stand the 
never-changing pine and fir; and they, too, bow their heads, as 
if to repose on the waters; and in their branches sit the gay 
birds, which with ‘‘ unanxious joy” sing at the day-dawn, and 
rest at the sun-rising and in the noon-tide heat. The cattle 
also come down to drink the pure waters, and repose in their 
coolness. In the day of the Indian, the wild beast would steal 
out, and here serenely slake his thirst. On the shore is a grand 
all-encircling breakwater, not of man’s device, but built up of 
God in the long ages, by the rolling thither of fit stones, nicely 
washed and freed from sand, and, in the breaking of the win- 
ter, pressed up and set in order by the marshalling ice-cakes. 
“Here,” says the God-stationed guard to the dashing element, 
“Here shall thy proud waves be stayed;” ‘‘at these pillars 
shalt thou rest.” 

Cast your eye upward, and learn a lesson from these towering 


mountains. The little hill comes down to rest at the lake side, 
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and above and beyond the grand mountain throws its tranquil 
roots across plain and valley. Those gigantic rocks speak of 
ancient upheavals and convulsions, from which for thousands of 
years they have enjoyed a rest. To the south, you see the kingly 
“Belknap” lifting calmly its triple-crowned head; eastward 
stands ‘‘ Copple Crown,” with its twin summits, offering to one 
who mounts that peak a picture unsurpassed in diversified, wide- 
spread, and serene beauties; and, high above all, towers the mon- 
arch ‘‘ Qssipee,’”’ nearest the throne, and supporting, as it were, 
the undisturbed heavens. 

Take now the wings of spirit-like steam, and course your way 
over the lake. You are charmed by its multitudinous islands, — 
those, so spacious that man has nestled among their forests and 
rocks, and forced the hard soil to yield him a subsistence; and 
those, tiny gems, cameo-like and complete, not one of which but 
has its emerald garniture. On the highest, ever and anon, is 
some crosier-tree, lifting its tall head in sacred command above 
its fellows; on the very lowest, fresh as a new-created thing, you 
note a tiara of rock jewels, surmounted by its velvet insignia of 
royalty. 

Go around and over those waters at all hours of the day, and 
they reiterate the injunction of Christ, “‘ Take your rest.” See 
them at sunrise: the hill-tops have slept the past night beneath 
the light covering of the dew and the mist, and now morning 
lifts these rich folds, first from the nearest hill, and then from 
the far-off mountain peak; and, at length, it unveils the broad 
declivities and the lowliest of the valleys. The helmsman, hay- 
ing navigated by his compass through the dense fogs, now guides 
his boat by the clear vision of the shore and the isles. Mid- 
day, with its burning sun, again throws a haze over each distant 
summit. But, as evening draws on, all becomes luminous and 
transparent. And now night is near, and the approach of sun- 
set on the lake, so rich, so gorgeous, seems at once to — 


‘Lead us to God — our final rest.” 


If the sun be partially veiled, count this among your golden 
hours. The crimson clouds have prepared a magnificent curtain 
above; and over the low west hangs a drapery of vermilion. 
Now a ray shoots here, then there, through the very body of 
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those clouds; it is the Father, shining through some troublous 
hour. Beyond, lie massive ranges; ‘Red Hill” donning its 
robe of purple; and ‘Ossipee,” monarch of its band of little 
hills, stands with its face reverently veiled. Follow round the 
matchless panorama; here a patch of heaven’s pure azure; 
there a scarlet-edged cloud-bank. ‘‘ There is a bright light,”’ it 
says to us, ‘fringing God’s darkest providences.” The gray 
skies deepen on to night, the green fields and emerald forests fade 
down to a silent blackness, and the weary sun at last lays his 
head on this kingly pillow. 

I have spoken of the repose of the lake; but sometimes, like 
man when agitated by apprehensions or by dire events, it is 
waked from its accustomed slumber. Then seams of tranquil 
water are varied by paths of ripples; the winds spring suddenly 
up; or they stir its deep bosom, putting on their myriad caps; 
and at one point—the ‘ Point Judith” of the lake —you are 
sometimes rocked to discomfort by the miniature gales. Now the 
shore is lashed for a few hours; but soon—and here is another 
Christ-taught lesson— all this commotion subsides, and the 
gentle waves again steal tranquilly up the broad bays and 
around the quiet nooks, for which this sheet is so justly noted. 

In a season of drought, you may see the hill-sides covered 
here and there, in the day, by the smoke of flaming forests; 
and, at night, they are dotted over with brilliant points, and ex- 
hibit an occasional volcanic outbreak. As the church, in the 
imagined dearth of reviving showers of grace, — her love waxing 
cold, —still feels, at times, the penal fires of an unquiet con- 
science. After the long days of heat and drought, we are at 
length, by the great often doubted but never withdrawn Provi- 
dential care, visited by joyous rain. All nature laughs in re- 
sponse; the waters of the lake give back for each drop a smile; 
field and flower look up in gratitude; the trees, toiling lately for 
breath, now respire freely. And man feels a buoyant relief; for 
to his weary hours and waiting eyes God has given rest. 

We will not quit our monitory lake before speaking of its 
night-views. The stars always rejoice to sleep on its bosom; 
and, if darkness throws a pall over its face, it is more than re- 
deemed by the glories of moonlight. How those waves now 
dance beneath its beams, and now subside in silvery quietness 
under its rule! If by day the airy shadows ride in triumph over 
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its sheeny surface, —by night, if you are privileged to witness then 
a thunder-storm, the play of the lightning calls forth a new glory 
from its face; to be followed by a soothing subsidence, typical of 
that rest given by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ to the 
long-tossed soul that turns at last in faith and repentance unto 
him. 

Seeing thus that all nature, animate and inanimate, exhorts us, 
if to labor, so also to repose, I have only to add, that philosophy 
sanctions the instruction, and religion confirms it. When God 
instituted the sabbath, he had regard to the needs of both body 
and mind. One day in seven is found absolutely essential for 
rest. Why is America so slow to heed this great truth? Our 
people often grudge the hours given to repose: the artisan works 
at his bench, and the merchant adjusts his accounts, on the sab- 
bath. Man, . instead of looking at the flower which closes its 
petal eyes duly at night, toils on, cheating himself not seldom 
of his needful sleep: hands, brain, pen, know no rest. These 
are those, like one of our recent Presidents, who die in mid- 
life for the lack of recreation. When shall we learn that the 
laws of nature, the laws of God, are inexorable? Not the teacher 
and the child alone, but we all, do need our vacations. 

There is a religion in rest. In heaven, the cherub and the 
seraph cry continually to God; but on earth, even the holiest 
avocations require seasons of rest. Such a season we have now 
enjoyed. Our church has been fitly closed, and the pastor has 
sought a respite from his work. Thanks for that kind Spirit 
which has watched over us, and prolonged our days, and invites 
us again to meet in these dear hours of communion with God 
and his Son. So let us enter on this renewal of our worship; 
and so may we frequent the house of our Father, that by prayer 
here, and by justice and mercy among our fellow-men, we may 
discharge that high moral labor, and enjoy that spiritual refresh- 
ment, which shall qualify us for the rest which remaineth for the 
people of God. A. B. M. 


THE affections are to the intellect what the forge is to the 
metal. It is they which temper and shape it to all good purposes, 
and soften, strengthen, and purify it. — Mrs. Jameson. 

















KATE A TEACHER. 


(Continued from page 167.) 


‘‘Wuat, no lesson, dear little Helen? You have never failed 
before.” 

Kate did not expect to see the womanly little girl overwhelmed 
by this gentle reproach. She was surprised and grieved to see 
tears roll down the child’s pale cheeks, while her eyes gazed 
wistfully into hers, as if entreating her forbearance. 

“Well, I found all the answers,” said Lucy Anne. ‘There 
was not but just one, but what was as easy as fun. And Mrs. 
Nelson herself could not find out that.”’ 

Kate embraced Helen closely with one arm, as she took Lucy 
Anne’s crumpled question-book, and looked at the knotty point. 

‘“‘That’s the one ’d puzzle a lawyer. And Miss Nelson— 
(Mrs., I mean)” said Lucy, correcting herself quite cheer- 
fully, which Kate thought hopeful as a symptom, even in an 


unimportant matter, — ‘‘ Mrs. Nelson says if Miss Kate under- 
stands the Old Testament, she is glad; for her part, she can’t 
pretend to.” 


Kate had studied the lesson carefully, and was able to explain 
what was intended by the question; light having fallen upon it 
from a note in one of the commentaries she used. Then she said, 
smiling and blushing, — 

“You know I told you I was going to study with you, rather 
than teach you. Did I not?” 

‘Well, I don’t see but you know all about it,” said Lucy 
Anne, warming at the smile, and more as she observed the blush. 
“‘T don’t want no better teacher.” 

“Nor I!” echoed little Margey, at which even Helen 
laughed. 

“T reckon even I myself, could show you your letters, Miss,” 
said Nance, ‘let alone Miss Grinl’f, whose father learnt her 
Greek, and all that outlandish lingo, years ago.”’ 

‘‘Margey is going to learn something more than reading, I 
hope,”’ said Kate. ‘‘ You are going to learn to be a good girl; 
won’t you, little one?” 
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‘Yes, I will,” said Margey, sitting very erect. 

‘We must all keep in mind that how to be good is what we 
chiefly need to learn,’ said Kate. ‘Then I think we shall not 
be much troubled if we do not understand every thing we read, 
in every other respect. I have never thought a great deal 
about hard questions, when I read about Cain the murderer, 
wandering on the earth in despair and remorse, Adam and Eve 
punished for disobeying God, Noah floating in safety because he 
served him, Abraham — Lucy Anne, what shall we remem- 
ber of him, to help us to be good?” 

Lucy Anne stared for a moment, and Kate was going to help 
her by a leading question. ‘‘ Well, he was not a mite grasping ; 
and, for all Lot was the youngest, he was real ’commodating to 
him, and generous, and that’s what J like, and what I don’t see 
no great deal of in this world now-a-days. Every body takes 
precious care of No. 1.” 

‘The more need for us to copy Abraham’s disinterestedness,”’ 
observed Kate. ‘‘Is there not some other trait in his character 
which strikes your mind strongly ?”’ 

Helen whispered, ‘‘ Faith and obedience;”’ but Lucy had 
doubts whether he did not mistake his duty in the sacrifice of his 
son. She could not like him for it, she was sure. How could 
he suppose he was going to please God so? Was it not a com- 
mand he would have done right not to obey ? 

“We can puzzle ourselves with such hard questions,” said 
Kate; ‘but I do not see that they concern us. We do not live 
in an age when we can even imagine such a duty to be ours, or 
understand any thing about it. But we can do what seems to 
us our plain duty, and we can put our trust in God, like Abra- 
ham, while we do our best to serve him and obey him.” Lucy 
Anne looked thoughtfully at Kate, whose voice trembled a little ; 
for she felt what she was saying. ‘When things look to us 
most discouraging and dark, we can hope all will come out right 
in the end, if we are faithful.”’ 

Helen raised her head from Kate’s shoulder; her face was all 
in.a glow, and her eyes radiant. A burden of care and fear, 
which she could share with no one, had set heavily upon her 
young heart. It was lifted, and for the time removed. She 
felt strong in the power of God, and no longer alone and 
unaided. 
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Kate had observed Helen to grow paler and thinner in the 
few weeks she had known her. She knew that she kept her 
father’s house, and must have a responsibility too great for 
her tender age. She saw her only on Sundays, and in the 
class with the rest. She did not know whether the child needed 
a friend, or whether so young a friend as herself could be useful. 
But if not, her mother might, perhaps, in some way or other. 
Was Mr. Hammond a kind father, she wondered. Helen’s 
gloves and shoes had become extremely shabby; the child evi- 
dently had a painful consciousness of it. Was it poverty, or 
indifference to her wants, on his part ? 

“Would you like to have me call and see you some day, 
Helen?” 

“Oh, if you would! Yes, I should be so glad! Will you, 
really?” 

“Certainly, I will, if you would like it.” 

‘‘ And then, perhaps, I could tell you why I did not have my 
lesson. I love to get it, and to read in my library book. I get 
up as soon as I can see, Sundays and all, or I should not have 
any time. Do get me a pretty one this time; not a child’s book, 
please.” 

Helen preferred those books which were intended for the 
grown-up scholars and the teachers. She was older than her 
age in intelligence. It seemed sad to Kate that she should be 
so. Premature care was straining every faculty to the utmost; 
and the playtime of life was already over, though she was yet 
but a child. Both mind and body were bending under the 
heavy pressure, and the future had become all dark and dreadful. 
But Helen went home that day with a lightened heart, through 
a strengthened faith. She cast her care on Him who was all 
powerful, all merciful, and all wise; and no longer strove to see 
into the dark, threatening cloud upon her prospect of life. She 
could not save her father, who, in his sorrow and discouragement, 
was falling into dissipated habits and evil company; she could 
not alone support the suffering family. But had not God rescued 
Isaac at the last moment? God would provide. 

Kate’s visit to Helen was not delayed beyond the next day. She 
found two little children, clean and decently dressed, playing 
with bits of china on the doorstep. Helen sat near them, mak- 
ing coarse over-alls for a slop-shop. Her childish fingers looked 
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unequal to the work; but, as Kate watched them, they proved 
by their nimble and adroit movements that they had had long 
practice. 

‘Let me hem those long straps, as I sit by you and talk,” 
said Kate, producing a thimble from her pocket. Helen thought 
this very pleasant; it varied her solitary labor with a social inte- 
rest for once. 

“O you do it too nice!” she cried, laughing very heartily at 
her visiter’s small stitches. ‘Look at mine! Could I afford 
better sewing than that at eight cents a pair?” 

“Fight cents!” repeated Kate, aghast. ‘‘My poor Helen, 
do they pay you no more than that for a whole pair of trousers? 
It is worth that to hem these long suspenders, one would think.” 

‘‘Baize shirts are only fourpence. Ido them when my fin- 
gers are sore and tired. Some days, I get two, or even three, 
done. But it gives me the side ache to sit so steady. To-day 
I have been washing all the morning, so I am glad to sit still and 
sew.” 

‘‘Well, Helen dear, when I am disposed to be indolent, I shall 
think of you. You set me a good example. Do you put your 
earnings in the savings-bank ?”” 

Helen said no; and with a low tremulous voice acknowledged 
that she had lately employed it in providing bread and milk for the 
children, and other things necessary for the table, that her father 
might have no trouble about it. He had been used to a comfort- 
able home, she said, and would miss it. 

Kate’s natural impulse was to ask why the man did not pro- 
vide for his family. It was very strange indeed, but perhaps he 
had been out of employ the last week or two. However, some- 
thing in Helen’s face made her guess it was otherwise. She 
respected the delicacy which Helen showed in not alluding more 
distinctly to her father’s neglect, and forbore to express any sur- 
prise at it. 

‘Of course you cannot have time to spare to sew for the 
children too. Would it not be a convenience to you to have 
some of the things outgrown by my little brother and sister at 
home?” 

Helen blushed very much, but accepted the offer without hesi- 
tation. ‘It is the first time’’—she began to say; but her 
voice was suddenly choked, and she got up and ran out of the 
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room to hide her tears. Kate talked with the children, and ca- 
ressed them; and, when Helen came back, she kissed her sweet, 
sad face, squeezed her hand, and went away immediately. 

A neighbor told Kate that Mr. Hammond was always at home 
on Sundays, his long-cherished reverence for the day having yet 
a hold on his mind. The man was rather weak than ill disposed. 
His wife had kept him steady by her care to make his home the 
pleasantest place in which to spend his scanty leisure. But now 
he had fallen under the influence of her brother, an unprincipled 
man and a noted gambler. 

* Ah, there is the misery!’ thought Kate. ‘He will gam- 
ble away the very roof that shelters his children; a gambler has 
no heart. Will no one do any thing to stop him in this down- 
ward course? If he is easily influenced, and has a conscience, 
as his respect for the sabbath shows, — but who is there who will 
seek him to lead him right, as Helen’s wicked uncle besets him, 
to lead him into temptation? Could not the minister — the 
superintendent — perhaps my mother”? — 

Kate’s good sense told her that they would not be likely to 
succeed. Their attempts would be too much of the nature of 
interference from abroad, and at arm’s length, to get a sure hold 
upon him. He might assent to all they said, and not be moved . 
by-it at all. She resolved to speak to him herself, as Helen’s 
friend. She would not attempt too much; she would only plead 
for the child; a father’s heart would second her suggestion, that 
some part of his wages should be secured to his family, and that 
they might draw upon his employer for it. 

She went round on her way home from church the next Sunday. 
He was reading Helen’s Sunday-school book, and his youngest 
child lay in his arms asleep, its golden head resting upon his 
bosom. He received Kate with more than common civility, and 
thanked her for her care of his daughter; and so they began to 
talk of Helen, who had not returned from church. He said, with 
some emotion, that she was like her mother, in character and 
features. 

“‘ But it is very dull for a man to have no company but chil- 
dren, Miss Greenleaf, when he has a heart most broke with 
sorrow. And I know I have got in the way of spending my 
evenings abroad more than I ought to, and in ways that perhaps 
I had better not. My mind, somehow, is not right; I can’t 
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settle down to think;” and he ran his fingers through his 
hair, and turned it away from his forehead, as if to cool a fevered 
brain. ‘TI have no clear notion how I have been going on.” 

Kate plead for Helen here; telling the tale of her painful 
industry, and its effect upon her health. 

‘Yes, yes; thinner and thinner, paler and paler, — now you 
tell me, I see plain enough my poor patient child is going like 
her mother ; consumption is sure before her, I shall not have her 
long.”” He groaned, and again rubbed his forehead with a hope- 
less and heavy countenance, and said, ‘‘ You can’t wonder I 
want to go from home where I can get cheered up a little.” 

“Tt is Helen who needs cheering up. She is not diseased ; 
she is discouraged, overworked, anxious. That is what is over- 
whelming her, what will kill her, if you leave her thus to bear 
the burden of care alone. I beg and beseech you” — tears filled 
Kate’s eyes as she spoke —‘“‘ help her to make you comfortable 
and happy, as she wants to do. And look, here she comes, 
looking so sweetly, so lady-like, with her nice little bonnet, her 
snow-white frill, and neat gown, — but those shoes ! ” 

‘Why, her feet are almost to the ground,” said Hammond, 
ashamed, ang indignant at himself. It was enough; Kate saw 
that. She said a few kind words to Helen, gave her some books 
she had brought for her to read from her own private library, 


and took leave. 
(To be continued.) 





THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS. 


Ir was a beautiful legend, that, so long as the shadow of the cross 
rested upon our pathway, we were perfectly safe in the struggle 
of life. But we are so prone to wander out in the foggy region 
of doubt, so ready to believe that a clear sunshine lies beyond 
the sombre clouds which have hitherto darkened our spiritual 
vision, that we lose sight of the resurrection while standing be- 
side the empty tomb, and see not that an angel has rolled away 
the stone, and, with a finger pointing upward, discovers to us the 
parted cloud through which our hope has entered. 

The shadow of the cross! Would it dim any of the joys of 
domestic life? Would it make us any the less mindful of the 
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duties we owe to each other in the conjugal or fraternal rela- 
tions? Would it cast a gloom over innocent hilarity, or abate 
the zest with which we survey the variegated landscape of na- 
ture? Would the range of literature or art become any the less 
pleasing? Would bereavement fall more heavily, or sorrow gain 
any firmer hold to take out the sweetness of life, because through 
the sunshine this shadow were always apparent? It has been 
beautifully remarked, that the crucifixion of our Lord is never 
removed but a few paces from his resurrection, as narrated by the 
evangelists. Is it not so with our own experience? There is 
the desponding, tried, fearful individual, over whom the waves of 
adversity have left, or are still impressing, their deep traces. 
Will no sunlight ever irradiate that gloomy heart? By and by, 
the smile of content, or the chastened and angelic expression 
which sometimes sets its seal upon such a sufferer, shall show 
to you that light has taken precedence of darkness; and there is 
that cheerful serenity, that holy acquiescence, which only utters, 
‘He doeth all things well.” 

Again, our present temperaments have so much to do with 
the bright or sad views of life. Some are, we might almost 
say, constitutionally sunny, while another, with a like experience, 
shall always keep in the shady path;— and yet others who 
shall so alternate between both, that the shadow will lengthen 
and deepen, and again become less and less distinct, yet still they 
will always keep it in sight, and so they shall safely pass through 
all of mortal struggle. And what if the gathering shade always 
lie heavily upon them here? Is there no angel to look up and 
say, ‘‘ He is risen, and so you shall ascend from the dim path- 
way of this life to that world of recompense, where, if you have 
but trodden.the dark valley here, you shall enter upon glorious 
sunlight hereafter”? And who, for such a fruition, would not 
count the measurements of time as a mere point, compared with 
such emancipation in eternity ? 

The true aspect of life combines both sunshine and shade. 
Neither is disjoined when rightly contemplated, and neither can 
be complete unless they are united. But blend them together, 
and the true significance is attained. 

In one of those quiet reveries when our imaginations freely 
wander over retrospects and anticipations, the image of a friend, 
to whose spiritual culture we were indebted for many a useful 
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lesson, rose distinctly before me. Meekly had he struggled with 
adversity; many a plan, which a giant intellect had predeter- 
mined to grapple with, he had conceived of carrying out, when 
sickness would prostrate him: then the dark cloud of bereay- 
ment took the sunlight out of his home. Friends, too, upon whom 
he had leaned for counsel, proved treacherous. Nothing but eter- 
nal truth seemed to him to have any stability; yet upon those 
truths he lived, never losing sight of the shadow of the cross, 
that being the refreshing influence under which his weary spirit 
rested, and beneath it his struggling soul was comforted. I saw 
him again in my fancy before he exchanged the mortal for the 
immortal. His words were those of lofty cheer; the cross was 
his talisman, not to which he clung with a superstitious awe, but 
through the bearing of which he derived such a power that he 
never lost sight of it; ay, he even seemed to triumph in suffering 
until his spirit caught hold of the Infinite. Then the cross was 
exchanged for a crown. But even there the same shadow seemed 
to be thrown behind him now; whereas, when mortal, it always 
stretched before his pathway. And I inquired why the shadow 
was discernible in that world where struggle had ended in tri- 
umph. And the spirit answered, “‘ Knowest thou not that here 
we recognize the essential props which sustained us in the flesh ? 
‘Clothed upon’ with ever-enlarging vision, but not needing to 
lose or forget the influences which so powerfully strengthened us 
in time; in eternity, the shadow is flung backwards. Illimi- 
table fields of progress lie before our newly awakened vision; but 
the past and the present all mingle into one. The effect of strug- 
gling humanity, and the triumphs it achieved, all blend together 
here: the cross leads to the crown, the crucifixion foretells the 
resurrection.”’ 

Once more returned to the battle of life, I was impressed with 
the importance of being guided only by such influences, the 
shadow of which would be discernible hereafter, inasmuch as 
they ministered to our spiritual growth on earth. But that mo- 
mentous truth followed, —if we have borne the cross, feeling it was 
only a burden; if its weight has only made us groan and murmur, 
and under its shadow we have only proved impatient, distrustful 
and unbelieving, what claim have we for the crown of victory? 
Let us not lose sight of the fidelity which belongs to true dis- 
cipleship. H. 8. BE. 

















EDITOR’S COLLECTANEA. 


Memoir and Sermons of Rev. Joseph Harrington. Crosby, 
Nichols, & Co.— The memoir is by William Whiting, Esq., who 
has performed his affectionate and sorrowful task modestly and 
faithfully. The leading facts in the life of his friend are presented 
in their order, without superfluous comment or cumbrous detail. 
If there is any error, we should say it is in a want rather than an 
excess of fulness. Most biographers certainly err the other way. 
From this simple yet appreciating record, it appears — as we had 
supposed the fact to be—that neither did Mr. Harrington’s 
history abound in striking incident, nor his nature in speculation 
or sentiment. Such a subject affords the fewest materials to 
the biographer. Mr. Harrington was pre-eminently a man of 
action, — of resolute, God-fearing, man-helping action, and action 
in the established methods. He had no ambition for singu- 
larity, and so his peculiarity was in his fidelity. In the brave, 
generous, magnanimous elements, his character from boyhood 
was remarkably rich. The powers of a gifted soul, and the 
attainments of a well-developed one, were admirably balanced 
and harmonized in him. The proportion and symmetry were 
the real distinction, — not any of those eccentricities or one- 
sidednesses which, with the superficial, are so much more apt 
to attract attention, and which have given the word “ genius” 
a doubtful odor. He had a large, round-about manhood. In 
person, in manners, in discourse, in his way of life, in the whole 
style of his being, he gave the impression of a self-poised, 
liberally-endowed, competent, erect spirit. The special point 
in his original endowments was the valor of his will. The 
special point in his accomplishments was his eloquent and fluent 
address. People everywhere took kindly to him, and most of all, 
the frank, manly, and practical people of San Francisco, — for 
whom, if God’s Providence had not declared otherwise, we should 
have said he was formed and trained. Our views of his fitness 


for that place, of his general professional ability, and his strange, 
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sad removal, have been already recorded in this journal. His 
friends generally have the impression that there were ampler 
resources in him, both of endurance and achievement, than came 
into visible play. We had no idea, till we read this book, of the 
extent and the courage, the bitterness and cheerfulness, of his 
sacrifices. As a companion, a teacher, a preacher, —in Chicago, 
Boston, Hartford, and San Francisco, he was equal and true to 
every high obligation, and left an unsullied name. God took him 
early ; and his mourning kindred, family, and friends may well 
rest, with faith, in the assurance that he fell “asleep in Jesus; ’ Z 
that he lives in the energy and power of a life immortal. 

Of the seventeen sermons included in the volume, the chief 
merit undoubtedly is their devotional tone, and the profound 
reverence they disclose for the person and work of Christ ; though, 
from the nature of the subjects treated, the last quality manifests 
itself somewhat incidentally. They are all practical in the highest 
degree. And they are uncommonly effective. We have read 
them all carefully, not from constraint, but of choice; and we 
confess they have revealed to us an ability in Mr. Harrington as a 
sermonizer, which we had not before appreciated. Not one of the 
collection is commonplace, either in thought or style. In dignity 
of conception, in originality of method, in conciseness of expres- 
sion, in the rare self-restraint that resists temptations to rhe- 
torical display, in the power of leaving out, in bright flashes of 
imagination just broad enough to suggest more than they show, 
in amplitude of illustration, in a clear, forcible English speech, as 
far from tawdriness as from tameness, they are among the best 
pulpit productions of the Liberal body. 

The Better Land. By Rev. A. C. THompson, of Roxbury. 
Gould & Lincoln. — After examining this new volume, — called 
for, as it appears, by intelligent and appreciating parishioners, — 


_ we are not surprised at the great popularity and large sale which 


are said to have followed at once on its publication. By all who 
know him at all, Mr. Thompson is known to be one of the best 
scholars in his profession. The themes treated here are of 
universal interest, — the central thought being the believer's 
future home; or, rather, the relations of this life to the life 
eternal. The pages are all alive with striking illustrations drawn 
from history, nature, biography, and experience. There is no 
formal discussion, no scientific method, no logical accumulation 
of proofs; but a constant succession of animating contemplations, 
cheerful promises, sacred images. Learning is employed not so 
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much to exhaust the subject as to enliven it. It is, in substance, 
though not in form, a book of Christian consolation, of the noblest 
kind. Perhaps the trait in which it is most of all distinguished 
from other books, is the singular skill it discovers in commanding 
and applying the resources of Biblical language to every topic 
treated, to scenery, to events, to whatever is most transient or 
most permanent. In this view, it becomes a remarkable example 
of the marvellous adaptedness of Scripture words to the entire 
sphere of human things. Of course, here are the elements of a 
highly successful religious work. Besides, it has the advantage 
of representing a stern theology under very sunny and genial 
aspects. 

Organic Christianity ; or, The Church of God. By Leicester 
A. Sawyer. J.P. Jewett & Co.— Mr. Sawyer’s special con- 
cern is with the church as respects its polity. Bringing together 
facts, historic materials, and rules of ecclesiastical government, 
before scattered through a great variety of works often difficult of 
access, he has made a book which must be a considerable con- 
venience in any limited theological library. This merit, however, 
he would consider as only incidental to his main design. He 
discusses, at large, and not without force, the principles of church 
government, aiming especially at an exposition and defence of 
Christian democracy. This leads him over a concise, but, so far 


as we have observed, intelligent and reliable survey of the apos- ~ 


tolic, post-apostolic, patriarchal, papal, and revolutionary churches. 
The account given of Unitarianism is quite impartial. 

Scripture Readings. By Rev. Joun Cummine, D.D. J.P. 
Jewett & Co.—Mr. Jewett, who always finds out what the 
public will have, has taken hold of Dr. Cumming, and evidently 
does not mean to refuse his customers any amount of that divine’s 
performances that his customers are willing to buy. These ‘“ Read- 
ings,” more than forty in number, are examples of the good 
practice of accompanying the regular Scripture lesson on Sunday 
with a commentary or exposition, especially with a view to 
elucidating customs, localities, and phraseology, left obscure in 
the text. The opportunities for practical application are not 
neglected. Each exercise may be of the length of half an hour. 
The present volume is confined to the book of Exodus, and is 
successful in connecting the narrative with modern interests. 

Life of John Chrysostom. By Freperic M. Pertuss. J. P. 
Jewett & Co.—-The work here translated is designed to bring 
one of the most conspicuous of the ancient fathers into popular 
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knowledge. Accordingly, it presents the salient points of his 
history and character, with a view to arresting attention, rather 
than a philosophical analysis of the man, his position, or his 
work. It is an engaging subject, well treated. 

Isabel Carollton ; a Personal Retrospect. By KNELLER GLEN. 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co.—A story told with a fair share of 
talent, and more good nature; but not calculated, as we can per- 
ceive, to illustrate any great principle, or to exert any specially 
Christian influence on character. 

Memories of a Grandmother. By a Lady of Massachusetts. 
Gould & Lincoln. — The author —not in great danger of being 
detected by the titlepage —has made a pleasant, quiet-tempered 
little book, of a genial sentiment, and many good thoughts. 
Others, besides the members of the favored circle to which it is so 
gracefully dedicated, will be benefited by its perusal. 

Sin and its Consequences; two discourses by Drs. Channing 
and Dewey,—too well known to need remark,—and issued 
together now by the American Unitarian Association, in a neat 
form. Ah 

The True Principle of Education.— Mr. E. A. Beaman, of 
Boston, a practical teacher, publishes a lecture with this title, full 
of sensible thoughts, such as parents too often shockingly neglect, 
and such as would turn the dulness of many a school-room into a 
scene of wholesome and delightful animation. The main position 
is, that ‘the health and growth of the mind, rather than the 
acquisition of knowledge, are the first objects.” 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY. 


In one of our previous notices of Scorr’s Republications, we 
alluded to the competitors of the “Edinburgh Review.” The 
** London Quarterly,” however, hardly belongs in the category of 
competitors: it has aspired, from the first, to the attitude of an 
antagonist, in politics, in general principles of criticism, and in 
the prevailing animus of its articles. This tory championship, 
and this literary and ecclesiastical conservatism, have, of course, 
given it an established circulation and permanent favor in Eng- 
lish society. Indeed, it is no more than just to say, that these 
attributes have had quite as much to do with its success as its 
intrinsic merits, though these have derived their force from the 
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contributions of a genius and a scholarship represented by such 
names as Southey and Scott, Lockhart and Croker, Wordsworth 
and Milman, Gifford and Mahon. But it is curious to see how, 
in the universally harmonizing and assimilating tendencies at 
work in modern society, even the antipathies of the most violent 
partisan opponents are neutralized; so that, though articles may 
be found in the recent issues of both journals, taking opposite 
sides of some great questions of national policy, reminding us of 
the old warfare over Catholic Emancipation and the Reform Bill, 
yet it is no unusual thing to meet with papers in one which might 
with equal propriety have appeared in the other; and papers 
which, if met outside their covers, we should be as likely to 
attribute to the one as to the other. 

We take this occasion to say, that, while Scorr & Co. here 
offer their subscribers the best reading of the day, in every depart- 
ment, for ten dollars a year, the postage of the four Reviews and 
Blackwood to any post-office in the United States is only eighty 
cents a year. Ifthe whole price’is too much for a private purse, 
let a few neighbors combine. Crosby, Nichols, & Co. are Boston 
agents, This is the right season to begin. 

The articles in the last No. are entitled ** The House of Com- 
mons,” ** Milman’s Latin Christianity,” ‘‘The Drama,” * Classi- 
cal Dictionaries,” ‘‘The Electric Telegraph,” ‘* Christianity in 
Melanesia and New Zealand,” “‘ Queen Elizabeth and her Favou- 
rites,” ‘“‘Lord Lyndhurst and the Eastern Question.” From 
that on the Telegraph, we extract the following interesting para- 
graphs : — 


“Since the year 1821, the principles of action of the working telegraphs 
of the present day were known to scientific men; and the question naturally 
arises, How was it that it still took so many years to make the telegraph a 
working fact? The answer is, that the combination of circumstances neces- 
sary to bring it to perfection had not arisen, What interest had practical 
men in carrying out the dreams of philosophers? No one imagined that it 
would ever become a necessary social engine, or that it would pay ‘seven 
per cent’ to a public company. The patronage of the government could 
alone have been looked to by any of the proposers of the new method of 
telegraphy; and the sort of encouragement received from this quarter may 
be judged from the fact, that, when Mr. Ronalds attempted to draw the atten- 
tion of some of the officials to the working of his instrument, they did not 
even deign to pay it a visit, but returned for answer, ‘That the telegraph 
was of no use in time of peace, and that the semaphore in time of war an- 
swered all the required purposes,’ The occasion that suddenly ripened the 
invention and brought it into practical operation was the introduction of 
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railroads. Were it not for the universal spread of this new means of loco- 
motion, the telegraph might still have remained in that limbo from which 
so many discoveries have never emerged. The vast advantage to a railroad 
of a method of conveying signals instantaneously throughout its entire 
length, was at once seen; and the continuity of its property, together with 
the protection afforded by its servants, presented facilities for its introduc- 
tion and maintenance which had never before occurred. 

“A problem of great scientific interest, as well as of practical impor- 
tance, in connection with the electric telegraph, had still to be solved. The 
experiments of Dr. Watson on Shooter’s Hill, in the middle of the last 
century, proved, it is true, that a shock of electricity passed along a four-mile 
circuit without any appreciable loss of time; but nothing was definitely 
known about the specd at which it really travelled. This difficult question 
was answered by Professor Wheatstone.. His beautiful investigations on 
the subject were made by means of a very rapidly revolving mirror, upon 
which the passage of the electric fluid, at different and distant parts of a 
severed wire, was indicated by sparks, which appeared as lines of light on 
the rapidly turning glass, on the same principle that a bit of lighted char- 
coal whirled round and round in the air appears as a circle of fire. By this 
instrument, which we cannot render intelligible to the general reader, but 
for a fuller account of which we refer him to the Philosophical Transactions 
of 1834, he made it evident to the eye that one spark or leap of the electric 
fluid did occur before the other —thus proving that its transit along the 
wire was a matter of time. The manner in which he took measure of this 
infinitesimal period was extremely ingenious. ‘By attaching a hollow piece 
of metal—a metallic humming-top as it were—to the spindle of his 
revolving mirror, and at the same time directing a current of air against it, 
he was enabled to test its speed, by the pitch of the sound produced: this 
once known, the measuring of the time that elapsed between the different 
sparks was easy. Thus he forced the lightning to tell how fast it was going. 
His admirably contrived apparatus has since proved of considerable use to 
philosophers in measuring very minute parts of time, and scientific men 
can now with the greatest ease ascertain the period a flash of light takes to 
traverse a distance of 50 feet; and light, be it remembered, travels at the 
speed of 200,000 miles a second ! 

“By this experiment, it appeared that electricity travels through a 
copper-wire with at least the velocity of light through the celestial space, 
though the recent experiments made for Professor Bache, Director of 
the National Survey of America, have proved that the velocity of the cur- 
rent through suspended iron wires is not more than 15,400 miles per second. 
The philosophic proof of the marvellous rate at which the electric current 
moved, doubtless turned many minds once more in the direction of the long- 
sought-for telegraph, and it is not surprising that the eminent elucidator of 
the fact was among the number. A short time after this, he insulated four 
miles of wire in the vaults of King’s College, on which he performed most 
of his subsequent experiments. Thus, in the silence of these gloomy vaults, 
as early as 1836, the lightning that was to flash with intelligence round the 
world, — the nervous system so shortly destined to spread itself through two 
hemispheres, string together continents and islands, and carry human 
thought under the wide-spreading seas, was slowly being trained to the ser- 
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vice of man, by one of the most distinguished of the many philosophers 
who have contributed to the development of this branch of science. 

“Following up his experiment, Professor Wheatstone worked out the 
arrangements of his telegraph ; and having associated himself in 1837 with 
Mr. Cooke, a practical mechanic, who had previously devoted much time to 
the same subject, a patent was taken out in the June of that year in their 
joint names. Their telegraph had five wires and five needles; the latter 
being worked upon the face of a lozenge-shaped dial inscribed with the let- 
ters of the alphabet, any one of which could: be indicated by the conver- 
gence of two of the needles. This very ingenious instrument could be mani- 
pulated by any person who knew how to read, and did not labor under the 
disadvantage of working by a code which required time to be understood. 
Immediately upon the taking out of the patent, the directors of the North 
Western Railway sanctioned the laying down of wires between the Euston 
Square and Camden Town stations; and, towards the end of July, the tele- 
graph was ready to work. 

“ Late in the evening of the 25th of that month, in 4 dingy little room 
near the booking-office at Euston Square, by the light of a flaring dip- 
candle, which only illuminated the surrounding darkness, sat the inventor, 
with a beating pulse and a heart full of hope. In an equally small room at 
the Camden Town station, where the wires terminated, sat Mr. Cooke, his 
co-patentee, and, among others, two witnesses well known to fame, Mr. 
Charles Fox and Mr. Stephenson. These gentlemen listened to the first 
word spelt by that trembling tongue of steel which will only cease to dis- 
course with the extinction of man himself. Mr. Cooke in his turn touched 
the keys, and returned the answer. ‘Never did I feel such a tumultuous 
sensation before,’ said the Professor, ‘as when all alone in the still room I° 
heard the needles click; and, as I spelled the words, I felt all the magnitude 
of the invention, now proved to be practical beyond cavil or dispute.’ The 
telegraph thenceforward, as far as its mechanism was concerned, went on 
without a check; and the modifications of this instrument, which is still in 
use, have been made for the purpose of rendering it more economical in its 
construction and working, two wires at present being employed, and in some 
cases only one. 

“ A frequently renewed and still unsettled controversy has arisen upon 
the point of who is to be considered the first contriver of the telegraph in 
the form which made it available for popular use. Two names alone are 
now put forward to dispute the claim with Wheatstone, — Steinheil of Mu- 
nich, and Morse of New York. From a communication of M. Arago to 
the French Academy of Sciences, it appears that the telegraph of Steinheil 
was in operation, for a distance of seven miles, on the 19th of July, 1837, 
the same month in which Wheatstone put his own contrivance to the test 
upon the North Western Railway. But besides that the patent of Wheat- 
stone was taken out in the preceding June, and was itself founded on previous 
and thoroughly successful experiments, there is another material circum- 
stance which gives him a claim to priority over Steinheil, viz., that the lattér 
published no description of his instrument until August, 1838; that he 
altered and improved it in the interval; and that the only accounts we have 
of his contrivance describe its amended and not its original form. It was, 
however, a very meritorious performance; and, in addition to its other 
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excellences, Steinheil was the first who employed the earth to complete the 
circuit, — a most important fact, which we shall explain hereafter. Still, his 
telegraph was inferior in its mechanical arrangements to that of Wheatstone; 
and the inventor himself soon abandoned it in favor of a modification of the 
instrument of Morse. ; 

‘Morse dates his claim to thé invention of the telegraph from the year 
‘1832, when the first idea of such an instrument, he tells us, struck him as 
he was returning home from Havre in the ship ‘Sully.’ A fellow-passenger, 
Professor Jackson, it appears, was in the habit of amusing himself, in com- 
mon with the rest of the passengers, with some accounts of the wonders of 
electricity; and, when Morse later developed his contrivance, Professor 
Jackson not only claimed it as a plagiarism from his own conversation, but 
added that Morse was so ignorant as to ask, upon hearing the term Electro- 
Magnetism, ‘In what does that differ from ordinary Magnetism?’ The 
telegraph was at best, on the part of both of them, a crude idea; and it was 
not till September, 1837, that Professor Morse was able to exhibit his still 
imperfect machinery in action. He ultimately succeeded, as we have before 
stated, in producing a telegraph of first-rate excellence; and, out of 15,000 
miles of wire which had been erected by 1852 in the United States, 12,124 
were worked on the system of Morse, ; 

‘The question of priority is, in our opinion, after all, of no sort of im- 
portance, at least as regards the rival claims of Wheatstone and Steinheil. 
When the progress of science has prepared the way fot a great discovery, 
two geniuses will occasionally take the step together, because each is able 
to take the step of a giant. It was thus that the calculus was found out 
by both Newton and Leibnitz, and the place of Neptune in the heavens by 
both Adams and Leverrier. It was the same with the telegraph. The 
investigations of Wheatstone and Steinheil were entirely independent of 
each other, and it cannot lessen the merit of either that there was a second 
man in Europe who was equal to the task, 

‘There are some who dispute Professor Wheatstone’s claim, by urging 
that, inasmuch as all the main features of the telegraph existed before he 
took out his patent, there was nothing left to invent, It is true that much 
had been done, but it is equally certain that there was much to do. When 
Wheatstone first directed his attention to electricity, as a means of commu- 
nicating thoughts to a distance, the telegraph was a useless and inoperative 
machine. He and his partner established as a working, paying fact, what 
had hitherto been little better than a philosophic toy. To those who now 
disparage the Professot’s labors, we think it sufficient to reply by the admi- 
rable saying of the French savant, M. Biot,—‘ Nothing is so easy as the 
discovery of yesterday; nothing so difficylt as the discovery of to-day.’ ” 





